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Dana’s Plants and Their Children - - - - - §.65 | Apgar’s Birds ofthe United States- - - - - 2.00 
Gray’s How Plants Behave Pinger so. as. 54 Trees of the Northern United States = | 1.00 
How Plants Grow, with a Popular Flora - = - .80 | Apgars’ New Plant Analysis -  - - + 55 
Herrick’s Chapterson Plant Life - - - - - .60 | Burnet’s School Zoology - - - - - -- - -75 
Holder’s Stories of Animal Life - = 8 ee .60 | Clark’s Laboratory Manual in Practical Botany - - - 96 
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Monteith’s Popular Science Reader- - - - r 75 New American Botanist and Florist- - - - 1.75 
Sidi Giiteieteiii, | 5. St J ” Descriptive Botany. Flora only - 2 = 1.25 
7 Class Book of Botany - - - - - - = 2.50 
Payne’s Geographical Nature Studies - - - - +25 Illustrated Plant Record - - - - - - 55 
Treat’s Home Studies in Nature - - - - - .9o0! Youmans’s Descriptive Botany- - - - - - 41.20 
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GRAND PRIZE “sc 


WAS AWARDED TO 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


This is the highest prize ever awarded to a pen-maker, and no other pen-maker has 
it. It stands above the Gold Medal. 


Gillott has always taken the Highest Prize. 


TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAR LITERAL 


HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 
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Che Perfection School Crayons 


These crayons are put up either for paper or blackboard 
use. The inserted cut represents how the package loeks. 
They are of the very best quality made, satisfaction 
guarant This crayon, for writing a is espe- 
cially adapted ¢ for the primary school and the Vertical 
CU Hand Writing System. ax Coayons are put up in 
. EW YORK erry gos boxes, assorted or solid colors. Write for samples 
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MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE, 


Cottage City, Mass. 


OUT IN THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 








Delightful Sea Bathing, Concrete Roads for Bicycling. Ten Degrees Cooler than on the Mainland 
Begins SCHOOL OF METHODS, 4 Weeks. 22 Instructors. 
JULY 9, | SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 4 Weeks. 

1901. 22 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS, 4 and5 W’ks. 25 Instr’trs. 





Send for 64-page Circular, giving full information in regard to the outlines of 
work in all departments, advantages offered, railroad redactions, tuition, club, and com- 
bination rates, board, etc. 


WILLIAM A, MOWRY, President, - + «= Hyde Park, Mass. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


SUMMER COURSES. 
Session of rgo1. Seventh Year, July 8—August 16. 


FORTY COURSES in Greek, Latin, Semitic, English Literature, Rhetoric, 
German, Philosophy, Education, History , Government, [Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, and Physical Training. 


Tuition $25.00 For the Session. 


The location is unsurpassed for summer school work; it combines the coolness 
and the beauty of scenery of the heights overlookin the Harlem River and the 
Hudson River with the advantages of the great city. For “Announcement” address, 


MARSHALL S, BROWN, University Heights, New York City. 
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"published by SCHOOL MUSIC 
128 N. Penn 8t., Indianapolis. 


FREN CH BERCY’S TEXT- 


BOOKS for 
Teaching French 
are used everywhere. 
lisher for copies for examination. . . 


Send to the eae 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUB, - NEW YORK. 
Complete catalogue on application. 


B.C. UNSELD sctoor’strcne 


Day Schools, Sunday Schools, 
Popular Choral Classes. 


Accepts engagements at points easily accessible 
from the city. Address, care 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 135 Fifth Ave., 
NEW YORE. 











MINERALS for SCHOOLS 
Ores, useful and rock-making minerals for 
practical study Catalogue free. 
ROY HOPPING, 
129 4TH AVENUE 2 2 New York, N. Y. 





Geachers’ _Agencies. 





Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions Filled, 4,000 Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y 


DEWBERRY’S SCHOOL AGENCY, 


J. M. DEWBERRY, [lanager. = - Birmingham, Ala. 


Established in 1892. Prompt, faithful, and successful. 
Aids teachers to secure positions in the South and Southwest. 
The leading Southern Teachers’ Agency. Write for circulars. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENOY MANUAL FRER, 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 156 Fifth Ave. gg York City, N.Y. 208 Mich. Blvd. Chicago, Il. 
1505 Pa. Ave., Wishingten.D. O. 414 Century Bidg., Minneapolis. 4 Evans ide skaloosa, Ia. 
588 Cooper Bidg., Denver, Col. 420 Parrott Bidg,SanFrancisco, Cal. 525 Stimson Blk Angeles,Cal, 

e oy Grades, $400 to $900; High School, $450 


TEACH ERS WANTED: 1,500; Critic Teachers in State Normal 


Schools, $700 to $1,000; Superintendencies, pie. to $2,500; Good positions in Colleges, 
ae note. Send for Sixteenth Year Book, 
J. ALBERT, THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


KELLOGG’S BUREAU RECOMMENDS. 
Plainfield, N. J., ‘* When I go to a bureau I invariably go to Kellogg’s.” H.M.Maxson,Supt, 


Employers and teachers find our service satisfactory. Do you want a better 
position, or know where a teacher is wanted ? Address 


H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, = = No. 61 East Ninth Street, New York City. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


&. F. FOSTER, Manager. en Telephone, Boston VI5-2. 


Avenue 
New York. 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Manager. 


Schermerhorn TEACHERS AGENCY | °hw i moos} anenaors 


3 B. 14th St., New York wi O Pocerers} Managers 
Provides Schools of fell Grades with Competent 
taining 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY {roridee Schools of all Grades wit Pos- 


ition. Haran P, Frenon, 8! Cuarat Sreeert, Aceany, N, Y 


KINDERGARTEN 224 Sctocesureutes 


J. %3 ery! &CO0., 
SEND FOR OATALOGUR. 


“in York, 
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AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Oolheges Schools, and Fomilion 
oo oo Professors, cipals, 
and Governesses, for a 

ment of Instruction; Recommends 

Schools to Parents. — on or address 
Mrs. M. J. Youna-FuiTo 

American and bocsion Teachers’ Agen 
28 UNION SQUARE, ‘Youm 


||THE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
OF THE SOUTH. Faiecie® 


N. Cc. 


ESTABLISHED 1891 BY PRESENT MANAGER. 
Largest patronage and best clientele of oy 
Southors agencies, throughout South and West. 
Poachers of ability and specialists wanted. 
Send for brochure and full particulars. 


TEACHERS scree saaekisons 


spond wit Pith ROBERTSON’S 

"AGENCY; Equi- 
table Bldg, Memphis,Tenn. Has filled vacancies 
in 19 States. Operates in every State. Faithful 
and efficient service. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—New York City. 
The preteeiine} schoolof Columbia University 
for the training of general teachers, supervisors, 
— superin endents, and instructors in 
no schoo and coll eges. to both sexes. 
ied _— —. 
Co leg e om nh course leading to the 
in Elementary 
talogues sent on 

applicatien to the 8 Reecetuzy. 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph.D., Dean. 
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Teaching. Ln ne ome Ashe, Domestic 
Art, Domestic Belence, M usic, or Ma) Train- 
ing, Graduate courses leading to Higher Dante. 
Diploma in Secondary Teaching, or to the 
Deagrees of A.M and Ph.D. Ca’ 





In Preparation. 


Twentieth Century Shakespeare. 


Edited by Cyrus Lavzon Hooper. 


Hamlet Macbeth 
Julius Cesar As You Like It 
Ready for fall schools. For samples address 


AINSWORTH & COMPANY, 
378-388 Wabash Ave., - - CHICAGO ILL: 
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THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY "eon 


Chartered 18638. (Stock) Life, Accident and 
Employers’ Liability Insurance. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 


carira, $1,000,000.00 


CAPITAL 
January I, 1901 











Total Assets $30,861,030.06 


t Premiums in the hands of Agents not included. 





(Acciden’ 
TOTAL LIA BILITIES (Including Reserves), - » @ marae 
EXCESS SECURITY to rien Smsemmane ; One ae si 
SURPLUS, 8,548,126.81 
Paid to Policy-holders since Mc ss $42, 643, aes. 4 
Paid to rhy > -holders in 1900. he 2.008.464 
Loaned to Policy-holders on Policies (Life), 1,586,652 20 
Life Insurance in Force, . 109,019,851.00 
Gains for the Year | 1900 : 
N ASSE' $38,167,819.96 
N INSUR RANCE IN FORCE (Life Department Only), 8,685.297.06 


INCREASE IN RESERVES (Both Depts. hs (81- 1-2 per cent. basis) 2,484,892.52 
PREMIUMS COLLECTED, . 6,890, 888.55 


Sylvester C. , Daphem Vice-Presiden 
John E. Morris, Sec’y. J. B. Lewis, M MD, Medical eae and Adjuster. 
Edward V. Preston, Supt. of Agencies. "Hiram J. Messenger, Actuary. 














Incorporated 1851. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Joun A. Hatt, President. Henry S. Let, Vice-President. Henry M. Pures, Secretary 














TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS. Percentage 
1890 1900 Gains of Gains 
ee ree nae $2,214,552.42 $4,824,529.74 $2,609,977.82 117.86 
Income from Interest and Rents...... 508,096.10 1,072,685.14 564,589.04 = 111.11 
PD Uehe svi nnbebisnvcass $2,722,648.52 $5,897,164.88 $3,174,516.36 116.60 
Assets December 31........'............. 11,252,639.54 $26,245,622.04 14,992,982.50 133.24 
Amount Insured December 31.......... 290,789.00 $136,238,923.00 $72,948,134.00 115.26 
Surplus December 32........00.cccccce. $870,581.77 $2,324,635.51 $1,454,053.74 167.02 


Since its organization The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. has paid to its policyholders in 
Death Claims, $20,163,430.97 Endowments Matured, $3,370,018.00 Dividends, $9,559,142.03 


Assets Dec. 31, 1900,$26,245,622.04 | Liabilities,§¢23,920,986.53 | Surplus,§62,324,635.51 











Al Perfected Course in Art Education. 





The Prang Elementary 
Course in Art Instruction 


Artistic in Arrangement, Liberal in Treatment, Rich in Detail 
A Compilation of the Best Thought Regarding Art Education 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORE CHICAGO 


E.FABER. 


LEAD PENCILS, 
PENHOLDERS, 
RUBBER ERASERS, 
Etc., Etc., 
FOR SCHOOL USE. 


GOOD MEMORY : 























Thousands of teachers have ee 4 rod a feeof $ 10. 


and mpwarts for Dr. Edward lectures on 
opiate rtanttaly bound nov noceatbe ta tie‘ of the 
net, e@ title e 
book is PICK’S LECTURES ON MEMORY CULTURE. Leading Educators and Ps chologists 
endorseit. E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61, East 9th Street, New York 





A Tonic and Nerve Food 





Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed 
or weary from worry, insomnia, 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford's Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 


It nourishes, strengthens, and im- 
parts new life and vigor by supply- 
ing the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only 


EFUROPE 


erty VACATION TOURS, SAIL 3s 
RACTIVE, MODERATE COST, 
IED NUMBERS. 8 Special eo to Art Gl Gal- 
eries. Ww: J, 
pe rari i 
Send for fall descriptive cong o WALTER 
8. GOODNOUGH, 267 Lewis Av., Brooklyn, N.Y. 



















are built to do 

» the hardest work 
that is ever re- 
| quired of a writ- 
- ing machine. 
Their supreme 
r worth has been 
established by a 

== quarter of acentury: 
of unfailing service. ) 


Outranking AllMedals] 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
- 327 Broadway, New York — 
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The Situation as Regards the Course of Study,” 


By PROFESSOR Joan Dewey, University of Chicago. 


Horace Mann and the disciples of Pestalozzi did their 
peculiar missionary work so completely as intellectually 
to crowd the conservative to the wall. For half a cen- 
tury after their time the ethical emotion, the bulk of 
exhortation, the current formule and catch words, the 
distinctive principles of theory having been found en the 
side of progress, of what is known as reform. The 
supremacy of self-activity, the symmetrical development 
of all the powers, the priority of character to informa- 
tion, the necessity of putting the real before the symbol, 
the concrete before the abstract, the necessity of follow- 
ing the order of nature and not the order of human 
convention ; all these ideas, at the outset so revolution- 
ary have filtered into the pedagogic consciousness and 
become the commonplace of pedagogic writing and of 
the gathering where teachers meet for inspiration and 
admonition. 

It is not, however, sufficiently obvious that while the 
field of theory and enthusiasm and preaching was taken 
possession of by the zeformer, the conservative, so far as 
the course of study is concerned, was holding his own 
pretty, obstinately in the region of practice. He could 
afford to neglect all these sayings, nay, he could afford 
to take a part in a glib reiteration of the chibboleths be- 
cause as matter of fact his own work remained so largely 
untouched. He retained actual control of school con- 
ditions; it was he who brought about the final and 
actual contact between the theories and thechild. And 
by the time the ideals and theories had been translated 
over into their working equivalents in the curriculum, 
the difference between them and what he as a conserva- 
tive really wished and practiced, became often the 
simple difference between tweedle dum and tweedle dee. 
So the “great big battle” was fought with mutual satis- 
faction, each side having an almost complete victory in 
its own field. Where the reformer made his headway 
was not in the region of studies, but rather in that of 
methods and atmosphere of school work. 

In the last twenty or twenty-five years, however, more 
serious attempts have been made to carry the theory 
into effective execution in the school-room, regarding 
subject-matter as well as method. The unconscious in- 
sincerity in continually turning the theory over and over 
in terms of itself, the unconscious self-deceit in using it 
simply to cast an idealized and emotional halo over a 
mechanical school routine with which it was funda- 
mentally at odds, became somewhat painfully apparent ; 
consequently the effort to change the concrete school 
materials and school subject-matter so as to give the 
professed ends and aims a prestige within the school 
walls in relation to the children. 

Drawing, music, nature study with the field excursion 
and the school garden, manual training, the continuation 
of the constructive exercises of the kindergarten, the 
story and the ‘tale, the biography, the dramatic episode 
and anniversary of heroic history found their way into 
the school-rooms. We, they proclaim, are the working 
counterparts of the commands to follow nature ;’ to 
secure the complete development of ‘the child; ‘to pre- 
sent . sent the real before the symbolic, ate” Interest ‘wae, 


“Ant rights reserved by the author, 8 


transferred from the region of pedagogic principles and 
ideals as such, to the child as affected by these principles 
and ideals, The formule of pedagogics were reduced in 
importance and the present experience of the child was 
magnified. The gospel of the emancipation of the child 
succeeded the gospel of the emancipation of the educa- 
tional theorist. This gospel was published abroad and 
verily its day seemed at hand. It was apparently only a 
question of pushing a few more old fogies out of the 
way, and waiting for others to pass out of existence in 
the natural course of events, and the long wished for 
educational reformation would be accomplished. 

Needless to say the affair was not quite so simple. 
The conservative was still there. He was there not 
only as a teacher in the school-room, but he was there 
in the board of education; he was there, because he 
was still in the heart and mind of the parent ; because 
he still possessed and controlled the intellectual and 
moral standards and expectations of the community. 
We began to learn that an educational reform is but one 
phase of a general social modification. 

Moreover certain evils began to show themselves. 
Studies were multiplied almost indefinitely, often over- 
taxing the physical and mental strength of both teacher ° 
and child, leading to a congestion of the curriculum, to 
a distraction and dissipation of aim and effort on the 
part of instructor and pupil. Too often an excess of 
emotional excitement and strain abruptly replaced the 
former apathy and dull routine of the school. There 
were complaints in every community of loss of efficiency 
in the older studies, and of a letting down of the serious- 
ness of mental training. It is not necessary to consider 
how well founded these objections have been. The fact 
that they are so commonly made, the fact that these 
newer studies are often regarded simply as fads and 
frills, is sufficient evidence of the main point ; viz., of 
the external and mechanical position occupied by these 
studies in the curriculum. Numbers of cities thruout 
the country point the moral. When the winds blew and 
the rains fell—in the shape of a financial stringency in 
the community and the business conduct of the school 
—the new educational edifice too often fell. It may 
not have been built entirely upon the sand, but at all 
events it was not founded upon a rock. The taxpayer 
spoke, and somehow the studies which represented the 
symmetrical development of the child and the necessity 
of giving him the concrete before the abstract went into 
eclipse. 

It is, of course, agreeable for those who believe in 
progress, in reform, in new ideals, to attribute these 
reactions to a hard and stiff-necked generation who wil- 
fully refuse to recognize the highest goods when they 
see them. It is agreeable to regard such as barbarians 
who are interested simply in turning back the wheels of 
progress. The simple fact, however, is that education 
is the one thing in which the American people believe: 
without reserve, and to which they are without reserve 
committed. Indeed I sometimes think that the necessity 
of education is the only settled article in the shifting. 
and confused social and moral creed of America. If 
then the American. public fails in critical cases to stand 
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by the educational newcomers, it is because these latter 
have not yet become organic parts of the educational 
whole—otherwise they could not be cut out. They are 
not really in the unity of educational movement—other- 
wise they could not be arrested. They are still inser- 
tions and additions. 

Consider the wave by which a new study is introduced 
into the curriculum. Some one feels that the school sys- 
tem of his (or quite frequently nowadays her) town is 
falling somewhat behind the times. There are rumors 
of great progress in education-making elsewhere. Some- 
thing new and important has been introduced; educa- 
tion is being revolutionized by it; the school superin- 
tendent, or members of: the board of education, become 
somewhat uneasy ; the matter is taken up by individuals 
and clubs ; pressure is brought to bear on the managers 
of the school system ; letters are written to the news- 
papers ; the editor himself is appealed to to use his great 
power to advance the cause of progress; editorials ap- 
pear ; finally the school board ordains that on and after 
a certain date the particular new branch—be it nature 
study, industrial drawing, cooking, manual training, or 
whatever—shall be taught in the public schools. The 
victory is won and everybody—unless it be some already 
over-burdened and distracted teacher—congratulates 
everybody else that such advanced steps are taking. 

The next year, or possibly the next month, there 
comes an outcry that children do not write or spell or 
figure as well as they used to; that they cannot do the 
necessary work in the upper grades or in the high school 
because of lack of ready command of the necessary tools 
of study. We are told that they also are not prepared 
for business because their spelling is so poor, their work 
in addition and multiplication so slow and inaccurate ; 
their handwriting so fearfully and wonderfully made. 
Some zealous soul on the school board takes up this mat- 
ter; the newspapers are again heard from; investiga- 
tions are set on foot, and the edict goes forth that there 
must be more drill] in the fundamentals of writing, spell- 
ing, and number. 

Morever, in the last year or two there are many signs 
that the older and traditional studies do not propose to 
be ignored. For a long time, as already intimated, the 
conservative was upon the whole quite content to sur- 
render the intellectual and emotional territory, the sphere 
of theory and of warmly-toned ideals, to the reformer. 
He was content because he after all remained in posses- 
sion of the field of action. But nowthere are symptoms 
of another attitude; the conservative is, so to speak, 
coming to intellectual and moral consciousness himself. 
He is asserting that in his conservatism, he stands for 
more than the mere customs and traditions of an outworn 
past. He asserts that he stands for honesty of work, 
for stability, for thoroness, for singleness of aim and 
concentration of agencies, for a reasonable simplicity. 
He is actively probing the innovator. He is asking 
questions regarding the guarantees of personal and in- 
tellectual discipline, of power of control, of ability to 
work. He is asking whether there is not danger of both 
teacher and child being lost in the pretensions and mul- 
tiplication of studies. He is asking about the leisure req- 
uisite to intellectual and mental digestion, and subse- 
quent growth. He is asking whether there is not danger 
to integrity of character in arousing so many interests 
and impulses that no one of them is carried thru to an 
effective result. These are not matters of mere school 
procedure or formal arrangement of studies, but matters 
fundamental to intellectual and moral achievement. 
Moreover some recent magazine articles seem to indicate 
that some few at least of the reformers are themselves 
beginning to draw back ; they are apparently wondering 
if this new created child of theirs be not a Frankenstein, 
which is to turn and rend its creator. They seem to be 
saying’: possibly we are in danger of going too fast and 
too far; what and where are the limits of this thing we 
have entered upon? 

My sketch, however inadequate, is yet, I hope, true to 
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the logic if not to the detailsof history. What emerges 
from this running account? What does it all mean? 
Does it not signify that we have a situation in process of 
forming rather than a definitive situation? The history 
reflects both our lack of intellectual organization and the 
developing recognition of the factors which must enter 
into any such organization. From this point of view, 
the renewed self-assertion from the standpoint of theory 
of the inherence of the traditional curriculum is a matter 
of congratulation. It shows that we are emerging from 
the period of practical struggle to that of intellectual in- 
terpretation and adjustment. As yet, however, we have 
no conscious educationa] standard by which to test and 
place each aspiring claimant. We have hundreds of rea- 
sons for and against this or that study, but no reason. 
Having no sense of the unity of experience, and of the 
definitive relation of each branch of study to that unity, 
we have no criterion by which to judge and decide. We 
yield to popular pressure and clamor ; first on the side 
of the instinct for progress, and then on the side of the 
habit of inertia. As a result every movement, whether 
for nature study or spelling, for picture study or arith- 
metic, for manual training or more legible handwriting, 
is treated as an isolated and independent thing. It is 
this separation, this lack of vital unity, which leads to 
the confusion and contention which are so marked fea- 
tures of the educational situation. Lacking a philosophy 
of unity, we have no basis upon which to make connec- 
tions, and our whole treatment becomes piecemeal, em- 
pirical, and at the mercy of external circumstances. 


The Root of the Problem. 


The problem of the course of study is thus in effect a 
part of the larger problem so pressing in all departments 
of the organization of life. Everywhere we have out- 
grown old methods and standards ; everywhere we are 
crowded by new resources, new instrumentalities ; we 
are bewildered by the multitude of new opportunities 
that present themselves. Our difficulties to-day come 
not from paucity or poverty, but from the multiplication 
of means clear beyond our present powers of use and ad- 
ministration. We have got away from the inherited and 
customary ; we have not come into complete possession 
and command of the present. Unification, organization, 
harmony, is the demand of every aspect of life—politics, 
business, science. That education shares in the confu- 
sion of transition, and in the demand for reorganization, 
is a source of encouragement and not of despair. It 
proves how integrally the school is bound up with the 
entire movement of modern life. 

The situation thus ceases to be a conflict between 
what is called the old education and the new. There is 
no longer any old education save here and there in some 
belated geographic area. There is no new education 
in definitive and supreme existence. What we have is 
certain vital tendencies. These tendencies ought to 
work together ; each stands for a phase of reality and 
contributes a factor of efficiency. But because of lack 
of organization, because of the lack of unified insight 
upon which organization depends, these tendencies are 
diverse and tangential. Too often we have their mechan- 
ical combination and irrational compromise. More pro- 
phetic because more vital is the confusion which arises 
from their conflict. We have been putting new wine 
into old bottles, and that which was prophesied has come 
to pass. 

To recognize that the situation is not the wholesale 
antagonism of so-called old education by the so-called 
new, but a question of the co-operative adjustment of 
necessary factors in a common situation, is to surrender 
our partisanship. It is to cease our recriminations and 
our self-conceits, and search for a more comprehensive 
end than is represented by either factor apart from the 
other. It is impossible to anticipate the exact and final 
outcome of this search. Only time and the light that 
comes with time, can reveal the answer. The first step, 
however, is to study the existing situation impartially, as 
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students, not as partisans, and having located the vital 
factors in it, consider what it is that makes them at the 
present juncture antagonistic competitors instead of co- 
operative forces. 

The question is just this: why do the newer studies, 
drawing, music, nature study, manual training ; and the 
older studies, the three R’s, practically conflict with in- 
stead of re-enforcing one another? Why is it that the 
practical problem is so often simply one of outward an- 
nexation or mechanical compromise? Why is it that the 
adjustment of the conflict is left to the mere push and 
pull of contending factors, to the pressure of local cir- 
cumstances and of temporary reactions? 

An answer to this question is, I believe, the indispens- 
able preliminary to any future understanding. Put 
roughly, we have two groups of studies: one represents 
the symbols of the intellectual life, which are the tools 
of civilization itself. The other group stands for the di- 
rect and present expression of power on the part of one 
undergoing education, and for the present and direct en- 
richment of his life experience. For reasons historically 
adequate the former group represents the traditional ed- 
ucation ; the latter the efforts of the innovator. Intrin- 
sically speaking, in the abstract, there is no reason to 
assume any fundamental or even any minor antagonism 
between these two groups. Such an assumption would 
mean that the requirements of civilization are funda- 
mentally at war with the conditions of individual devel- 
opment; that the agencies by which society maintains 
itself are at radical odds with the forms by which indi- 
vidual experience is deepened and expanded. Unless we 
are ready to concede such a fundamental contradiction 
in the make-up of life, we must hold that the present 
contention is the result of conditions which are local and 
transitory. 

I offer the following proposition as giving the key to 
the conflict : 

The studies of the symbolic and formal sort, repre- 
sented the aims and material of education for a suff- 
ciently long time to call into existence a machinery of 
administration and of instruction thoroly adapted to 
themselves. This machinery constituted the actual work- 
ing scheme of administration and instruction. The con- 
ditions thus constituted persist long after the studies to 
which they are well adapted have lost their theoretical 
supremacy. The conflict, the confusion, the comprom- 
ise, is not intrinsically between the older group of stud- 
ies and the newer, but between the external conditions 
in which the former were realized, and the aims and 
standards represented by the newer. 

It is easy to fall into the habit of regarding the me- 
chanics of school organization and administration as 
something comparatively external and indifferent to ed- 
ucational purposes and ideals. We think of the group- 
ing of children in classes, the arrangement of grades, 
the machinery by which the course of study is made out 
and laid down, the method by which it is carried into ef- 
fect, the system of selecting teachers and of assigning 
them to their work, of paying and promoting them, as in 
a way matters of mere practical convenience and expe- 
diency. We forget that it is precisely such things as 
these that really control the whole system even on its 
distinctively educational side. No matter what is the 
adopted precept and theory, no matter what the legisla- 
tion of the school board or the mandate of the school 
superintendent, the reality of education is found in the 
personal and face to face contact of teacher and child. 
The conditions that underlie and regulate this contact 
dominate the educational system. 

In this contact, and in it alone, can the reality of cur- 
rent education be got at. To get away from it is to be 
ignorant and to deceive ourselves. It is in this contact 
that the real course of study, whatever be laid down on 
paper, is actually found. Now the conditions that de- 
termine this personal relationship are, upon the whole, 
the survival of the period when the domination of the 
three R’s was practically unquestioned. Their effective- 
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ness lies in their adaptation to realizing the ends and 
aims of that form of education. They do not lend them- 
selves to realizing the purposes of the newer studies. 
Consequently we never get the full benefit either of the 
older or of the new studies. They work at cross-pur- 
poses. The excellence which the conditions would pos- 
sess if they were directed solely at securing progress in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, and allied topics, is lost 
because of the introduction of material irrelevant and 
distracting from the standpoint of the conditions. The 
new studies do not have an opportunity to.show what 
they can do because hampered by machinery constructed 
for turning out another kind of goods; they are not 
provided with their own distinctive set of instrumentali- 
ties. Granted this contradiction, the only wonder is that 
the chaos is not greater than it actually is; the only 
wonder is that we are securing such positive results as 


actually come about. 
(To be continued.) 


SE 


Aspects of Grammar School Training.* 
PRoFEessor L. B. R. Briccs, Harvard College. 


Whoever looks into systems of education is almost 
sure to see something that needs reform, and is inclined 
to believe that the methods of his own day are all 
wrong. Thus it has come to pass that every year or 
every month, according to the degree of progressiveness 
in the community, new theories of education are sprung 
on us, and, it may be, tried on our children. Now, as 
everybody knows, it is ten times as easy to destroy as to 
reconstruct, and fa hundred times as easy to find fault 
as to suggest practicable and wise and durable improv- 
ment. The history of education, like the history of the 
world, is a history of countless mistakes, with much 
noble effort and many noble results. There is no reason 
why education should not admit new light as other 
sciences admit it—as medicine, for example, admits it ; 
but questions of reform in education have been, and 
still are, alloyed with questions of religious prejudice, 
of politics, and of personal power and whim till, in our 
less hopeful moments, the education of boys and girls 
seems the stamping-ground of experiment and fad. In 
these experiments for the enlightenment of colleges and 
schools we sometimes forget the oldest and the best 
truths of education itself. 

From Milton, tho parts of his one pamphlet on educa- 
tion are an astounding example of the reformer’slack of 
practical sense, we may get as good a definition as has 
ever been devised. “I call a complete and generous 
education,” says Milton, “that which fits a man to per- 
form justly, skilfully, and magnanimously all the offices, 
both private and public of peace and war.” Accepting 
this definition, I come with an old story, a story which I 
have told before, and must tell the worse when I try to 
put it into new language; a story, therefore, which 
here and there I shall let other people tell for me. 

At the start I must disclaim any inside knowledge of 
school systems ; and for this reason it may seem that I 
ought not to speak of school systems at all. My excuse 
is twofold ; the a priori principle in the relation of hard 
work to solid success, and.the unmistakable signs that in 
modern theories of education this principle is often 
slighted or ignored. In a certain sense I speak as an 
outsider, yet as an outsider who has, and who feels his 
right to have, a conviction—a conviction that the end of 
the American public school is to insure the intellectual 
discipline which is itself a moral force, and which may 
point for its result to an educated nation. 

The first lesson of ‘education is the lesson of getting” 
down to hard work, and doing the work thoroly. It may 
be learned by a boy or girl who never goes to school, 
learned in a mill or on a farm; but the highest work 
in this part of the world must commonly be done by 


*Paper read before the Department of Superintendence, N. E. - 
A., at Chicago. 
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people who for a greater or less number of years have 
spent the best part of at least five days out of seven for 
some forty weeks a year in what we call education. The 
first business of a school is to teach concentration, ap- 
plication, power of tackling intellectual work—qualities 
which sooner or later a man must have if he is to suc- 
ceed in life, and which he got in his boyhood if he had 
the right kind of parents, was the right kind of boy, and 
went to the right kind of school. (I speak of boys. I 
bid good-by to the girls here and now, leaving them to 
be “ understood ” thruout most of what I have to say.) 

Some of us now in middle life recall the days when, 
as one of my old neighbors puts it, “we were on earth 
the first time,” and we recall the grammar schools of 
those days; the bare walls, the single dictionary as the 
library of each room, and the curriculum, which nobody 
had dreamt of “enriching ”—reading, writing, spelling, 
arithmetic (quite enough arithmetic), English grammar, 
and Quackenbos’ History of the United States ; nothing 
to attract the eye ; no festivity exeept at recess, no mu- 
sic, no intellectual food outside of the curriculum except 
an occasional address of five minutes by a more or less 
illiterate mayor and an occasional question from a rather 
bashful superintendent (those were early days). For 
discipline, besides a flogging now and then, the boy who 
turned his head round to the boy behind him had to 
stand on the platform with a spring clothespin on his 
nose till he saw another boy turn his head and trans- 
ferred the clothespin to him. 

Such education had its drawbacks, moral, intellectual, 
and, above all, esthetic ; yet some of us may well look 
back to it as the surest and truest discipline of our lives 
—for we were taught to work. Sometimes, if you are 
to turn a college loafer into a man, you send him to a 
factory, with long and early hours, and immediate res- 
ponsibility to an officer. You do this because his salva- 
tion is work and because, blind as he now is to the 
beauty of the intellectual work that he may do, he needs 
to be educated by manual labor that he must do. You 
give him work as education. All education is work. 
This obvious but endangered doctrine is what I am here 
to preach. 

Bushnell says : 

Work is activity for an end; play, activity as anend. One 
prepares the fund or resources of enjoyment ; the other is en- 


joyment itself. When a man goes into agriculture, trade, or | 


the shop, he consents to undertake a certain expenditure of 
care and labor, which is only a form of painstaking (rightly 
named) in order to obtain some ulterior good which is to be his 
reward ; but when a child goes to his play, it is no painstaking, 
no means to an end; it is itself, rather, both end and joy. 


Now, the tendency of education in this country is to 
turn work into play, just as the tendency of outdoor 
games in this country is to turn play into work. For 
early education we have the kindergarten ; for football 
we have relentless training. Have you ever thought of 
one reason why athletics in American colleges mean so 
much? It is athletics in which many a youth, pampered 
at home and at school, gets his early taste of the stern 
discipline without which he cannot be a man. His stu- 
dies he evades, and his friends pardon the evasion ; his 
football he cannot evade, or he is branded asa “quitter,” 
as “soft,” or “sandless.” From his studies he gets 
more or less culture, but no backbone ; from his football 
he gets the stuff and substance of his education. The 
business man often prefers in his office a successful col- 
lege athlete to a successful college scholar; for the 
athlete, as the business man says, “has done some- 
thing.” 

The public school should have at least as much edu- 
cational power as football. Setting aside the question 
of manual training, a question of great importance to 
many boys, and speaking of a grammar school, which 
has for its object intellectual discipline, I believe that 
the business of the grammar school is to teach a few 
subjects, essential or of prime importance, and, in teach- 
ing them, to give the training which enables people “to 
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do things.” The grammar school is for the greatest 
good of the greatest number. If we are inclined to con- 
demn it for ignoring the individual, we should remem- 
ber that strength may come to the individual from be- 
ing ignored, from being treated as one among many who 
are treated and trained alike. Individual education ig 
the right of a man ; toa less degree it is the right of a 
youth ; to some degree it is the right of everybody ; but 
everybody has also that right of education in common 
with his equals, his superiors, and even with his inferi- 
ors, education in which he may see the effect of teaching 
on a variety of minds, each different from his own, and 
may learn from his fellows as they may learn from him. 

Again and again I have seen in college, students who 
have become almost hopelessly debilitated from excessive 
attention to their individual needs—or, rather, to what 
their parents have believed to be their individual needs; 
who have never known the stimulus of competition; 
whose sharp corners have been carefully sharpened more 
and more, and never rounded off; the bent of whose 
minds has been followed till their minds have lost all 
power of attention and concentration—unless something 
new has come to fascinate them, so that their very at- 
tention has seemed a weakness rather than a strength, a 
yielding of the mind rather than a conquering by the 
mind. The business of the grammar school is not to 
follow the mind, but to lead it; nor is it to entertain or 
amuse, tho a good teacher will entertain and amuse in- 
cidentally; nor is it to teach so many things that none 
can be taught well. It is to drill and drill and drill, to 
teach accuracy, concentration, self-command, so that he 
who has been faithful in a few things may be fit,with in- 
creasing years and ripening powers, to be ruler over 
many things. 

In the grammar school few subjects are essential. 
Chief among these is the use of the English language. 
If enough sensible trainers of the voice could be found, 
I should be tempted to add elocution. Who does not 
know the strained, high voice of a reciting child or of 
a chiding schoolmistress? Who that has to use his 
voice in a large room does not know the weariness of 
not using it well? A little mathematics, a little geo- 
graphy and history, possibly a little physics, and a great 
deal of reading, writing, and speaking in the English 
tongue—these things well taught make a foundation on 
which any structure of intellectual education may safely 
rest. Narrow, if you will, but about as wide as a child’s 
foundation can be laid and laid firmly. A few funda- 
mental studies with the habit of mastering the work in 
hand are an infinitely better basis for the child than a 
heterogeneous collection of half-learned, cultivating di- 
versions over which he may sprawl, but on which he can 
never stand. A few studies rightly taught are the first 
intellectual step toward “that which fits a man to per- 
form justly, skilfully, and magnanimously all the offices, 
both private and public, of peace and war.” 

Sometimes people complain of drill as benumbing the 
mind of a child: and the complaint, if the child is young 
and the drill severe, has foundation. Yet these same 
persons fail to see how demoralizing to the minds of 
children an excessive number of studies may be. Chil- 
dren, as everybody knows, love repetition in their amuse- 
ments, and can stand much more of it in their instruction 
than their elders can. By multiplying the subjects which 
we set before them, we run the risk, not merely of dissi- 
pating their minds, but of overstimulating them. I do 
not mean that even a grammar school should ignore the 
value of variety, and I am glad that music is now taught 
in our public schools. I mean much what a correspon- 
dent of mine meant when he wrote: “I would havea boy 
use the English language decently, even if he loses the 
opportunity to study German in the grammar school.” 
What threatens our early education nowadays is the 
amusement and variety theory. Working upward from 
the kindergarten it bids fair to weaken the intellect ‘and. 
to sap the will. A well-known teacher in Boston had no 
difficulty in picking out the members of his school who’ 
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had begun their education in the kindergarten; and he 
picked them out because of a weakness in their intellect- 
ual processes. There are exceptions and notable ones; 
and there is, as everybody knows, a lovely side to the 
kindergarten; but the danger of the kindergarten prin- 
ciple is felt by many a teacher who hardly dares hint at 
it. 
An elective system in college gives a noble liberty to 
the man who has been so trained that he can use his 
liberty wisely; but when an elective system goes lower 
and lower into our schools till it meets children who have 
been amused thru the years in which they should have 
been educated, what chance have these children for the 
best thing in education? 
“On a huge hill 
Cragged and steep, Truth stands; and he that will 
Reach her about must, and about it go, 

And what the hill’s suddenness resists, win so.” 

That Iam not fighting shadows or knocking down men of 
straw, the testimony of a hundred teachers and parents 
makes clear. The amusement theory, starting in an honest 
and benignant desire to show children the beauty of the 
world about them and to rouse their interest in study, es- 
pecially in the study of nature, may end with the sacrifice 
of strength in the pupil and of truthin the teacher; may 
become a sweetmeat theory, giving the children food 
which debilitates and deranges the organs that crave it. 

Certainly the education of boys should not be a bore 
and a bugbear, nor should it ignore culture. Yet the 
culture should not crowd out training; it should rather 
be atmospheric; it should come to the boy from the finer, 
maturer, and more sensitive character of his teacher; it 
should take little or no visible or tangible part in the 
school program; it should pervade the whole. In the 
best teacher, also, is a personal force that inspires some 
boys with the desire to work and compels others to work, 
till work becomes a precious, even a priceless, habit of 
their lives. He is not full of devices and patent appli- 
ances for interesting his pupils; he is not full of theories 
and fads; he does his own work, even the drudgery of it, 
with enthusiasm for it and for his calling. He corrects, 
chastens, guides, kindles the love of learning; and con- 
stantly he gives to eager eyes some glimpses of that 
high enjoyment to which learning and discipline may lead; 
but he never sacrifices the discipline to any royal road of 
pleasure. 

This is another way of saying that the good teacher 
does not sacrifice truth “to make things interesting.” I 
have lately read an admirable paper by Miss Soule, of 
Brookline, Mass., or: the foolish untruthfulness of some 
books designed to interest children in nature. Miss 
Soule cites a well-known superintendent of public schools 
who maintains that plants, if they are to interest chil- 
dren, “ must be instinct with human attributes; and to 
illustrate his theory she has collected from books for 
children a good many specimens of biological mendacity.” 
Children, she says, are taught that “the kind cow” 
gives them her milk, and that “a plant does not like to 
send its young, delicate leaves and flowers into the cold 
world without wrapping them up, any more than your 
mother would like to send your baby brother out for the 
first time without a great deal of such bundling up;” 
that the queen bee “is very generous to the young queen, 
who of course is her own daughter, and leaves all the 
furniture and silver spoons and everything of that sort 
behind.” “What,” says Miss Soule, “is gained by this?” 
She tells the effect of it on two children. One who was 
literal said: “Why, she couldn’t leave furniture and 
silver spoons, because she didn’t have any to leave. That 
is not a very true book, is it?” Another, and brighter, 
child exclaimed: ‘‘Howsilly that is! Itis so stupid to pre- 
tend things like that when they could not ever be.” 
“Yet,” says Miss Soule, “this child is very imaginative, 
delights in fairy tales, and lived Alice in Wonderland for 
weeks.” Imaginative literature may do what it likes 
with plants and animals. Alice in Wonderland, tho she 
may not teach children respectful manners, cannot teach 
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them biological untruth. Mr. Kipling’s Rikki Tikki Tavi 
is one of the best stories in the English language for old 
and young; and his Toomaz of the Elephants has a poetic 
beauty which it is a distinction for a child to feel. Imag- 
inative literature is one thing, and books for instruction 
are quite another. Yet one teacher cited to Miss Soule 
that dismal joke about the queen bee and the silver 
spoonsas “ so taking, socute!” “This method of awaken- 
ing interest,” says Miss Soule, “putschildand animals 
into false relations, and nothing is gained by it except 
possibly an added interest on the part of the child. Since 
this interest is based upon conditions which do not exist, 
the child has no right to it. The animals are not inter- 
esting in that way.” In the same paper Miss Soule com- 
pares “soft pedagogies ” with peptonized food. 

After reading Miss Soule’s paper, one of the best grad- 
uates of one of the best kindergarten schools wrote to 
the author that she (the teacher) ‘‘ was circulating that 
paper among all the teachers she knew, because it had 
shown her that she and the other kindergarten teachers 
were doing dishonest work for the sake of ease and 
arousing interest, and that the modern school-books all 
tended to increase this dishonesty.” “It is better,” 
said an American humorist, “ not to know so much than 
to know so many things that ain’t so.” 

* * * A student from a famous preparatory school, 
of which the head-master is a vigorous and cultivated 
man, knew almost nothing of the English language. 
‘‘With the methods of teaching they have now,” said 
his father, “I do not see how a boy learns anything. I 
really believe,” he added, “that the reason my boy does 
poorly in his mathematics is because he does not know 
the language in which it is taught. It would never oc- 
cur to him to look up a word in the dictionary.” This 
is the kind of boy who expects in college that form of 
education which Mr. Dooley describes when he says: 
“Th’ prisidint takes him into a Turkish rocm, gives him 
a cigareet, an’ says: ‘Me dear boy, what special 
branch iv larnin’ wud ye like to have studied f’r ye be 
our compitint professors?’” The kind of boy thatleads 
the same philosopher not to care what the children 
study so long as it is disagreeable to them. 

Now and then a man born of the best stock, trained 
with the best training of an earlier generation, filled with 
high purpose and noble enthusiasm, fails to see that the 
average child of to-day may be swamped by a liberty 
which to him would be buoyant life. He has learned the 
triumphant happiness of difficult work well done, and 
forgets the time when even he, in a school of to-day, 
might aot have learned it. Let us thank every teacher 
who has helped us to see that, if we do anything as well 
as we can and keep on doing it, it must become inter- 
esting. I, too, believe that boys and girls should enjoy 
education, should love the work of it. By and by they 
must spend the greater part of their waking hours in 
work ; and if they cannot enjoy work, the work that lies 
before them, ‘they will lead unhappy lives. The late 
Professor Dunbar assigned as one cause of President 
Eliot’s extraordinary success his keen enjoyment of 
work. Some men live on “‘the windy and difficult 
heights,” mountain-climbers by instinct and by training ; 
but will the youth of vulgar heritage and custom-made 
education grapple with the cliffs, or will he light a cigar- 
ette and lie down? ) 

I am not attacking the elective system in colleges. I 
believe with President Tucker that “a considerable 
amount of unawakened, uninterested mind in our col- 
leges has been recovered by this system ;” that “it 
represents the final appeal to the indifferent student ;” 
and that ‘‘it gives responsibility and stimulus to the dil- 
igent.” Yet its representing the final intellectual ap- 


_peal is a confession of weakness in some early processes. 


Besides, if the elective system gets into the grammar 

school it will in some measure defeat its own end in the 

college. It will cut off many a boy from the liberty in 

whose name it was created, by sending him to college 
(Continued on page 433.) 
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The Pan-American Exposition. 
By MARGARET J. CopD. 


The coming summer offers to teachers many possibili- 
ties of enjoyment and improvement, but we know of 
nothing which will combine these two very desirable 
things in a greater degree than the Pan-American Ex- 
position which is to be held in Buffalo, N. Y. 

As one approaches that place from the north, the first 
objects which arrest the eyes of the traveler are the col- 
ored domes and pinnacles of the “‘ Rainbow City.” 

The structures of the Pan-American Exposition have 
received this name, which is appropriate, for from wall 
and roof-tree, cornice and archway, gleam colors which 
seem to have borrowed their brightness from the rainbow 
in thesky. The leading artists of the country lent their 
aid to bring the color scheme into one harmonious whole, 
and the result is very beautiful. Buffalo has chosen 
wisely in calling in the aid of color to give the effect of 
novelty and originality to the gay scene. 

The Pan-American Exposition opens, as most readers 
are aware, on May 1, 1901, and continues six months. 
Its director-general is Hon. William I. Buchanan, well 
known for his efficient work in connection with the Co- 
lumbian Exposition in Chicago. The coming exposition, 
as its name implies, is designed to illustrate the progress 
which has been made in “ All-America” during the cen- 
tury which has just closed, and all the exhibits will have 
a double interest as a promise of greater things to come. 

The Pan-Americar Exposition has received the cordial 
endorsement of the Congress of the United States, which 
also gave it substantial recognition in the shape of a 
grant of $500,000. To this has been added a grant 
from the state of New York, private subscriptions, etc., 
until a sum of six million dpllars has been raised to de- 
fray the expenses of the exhibition. 

The site selected is in the northern part of Buffalo. 
It is a mile long and half a mile wide, containing 350 
acres of beautiful park land and lakelets. 

Over twenty large buildings of architectural beauty 
will contain the usual exhibits of such an occasion. 
Among them we may mention the buildings of Manufac- 
tures and Liberal Arts, Agriculture, Electricity and 
Machinery, the United States Government building, and 
the Service building. These are constructed of steel 
and timber, covered with staff which has received elab- 
orate ornamentation. 
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The Temple of Music is a beautifully ornate structure, 
In it free concerts will be given daily for the entertain- 
ment of visitors. Sousa’s band has been engaged for 
six weeks, and other attractions are promised. 

The New York State building is of stone, substantia] 
and worthy of the “Empire State.” This is to be the 
permanent home of the Buffalo Historical Society after 
the close of the exposition. 


Educational Features. 


Tho all the exposition is educational in the highest 
sense, the exhibit which pertains to schools of course 
appeals especially to teachers. It will be housed in the 
Building of Manufactures and Liberal Arts, which is 
under the direction of Dr. Selim H. Peabody. The ar- 
rangement which was followed so successfully in Paris 
will be used here, and many of the exhibits from the 
Paris Exposition will be shown at the Pan-American, 
The following classification has been adopted : 

Class 1—Elementary and Primary Education. 

Class 2—Secondary Education. 

Class 3— Superior Education. 

Class 4—Education in Art. 

Class 5—Education in Agriculture. 

Class 6—Industrial and Commercial Education. 

Class 7—Education of Special and of Defective 

lasses. 

Tho this is an exhaustive, if not an exhausting pros- 
pect, the managers themselves say that the exhibit will 
be in no respect dry or formal but will possess a striking 
novelty, and will be imbued with the new life that has 
given such impetus to educational science. 


From Our Neighbors. 


The showing made by our new possessions is looked 
forward to with great interest. Besides a very complete 
ethnological exhibit of the various Indian tribes, there 
will bea Filipino village at one of the principal entrances. 
Here one hundred Filipinos will live in native style, and 
the water buffalo, which serves as the Filipino horse, will 
be among their domestic animals. 

Cuba will have a building finely situated, and its ex- 
hibit will be of special value as showing Cuban develop- 
ment under American protection. There will also be 
exhibits from Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


Other Attractions. 
The most beautiful building of all is the white marble 
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art gallery. This isa gift from J. J. Albright to the 
city of Buffalo. There have been delays in quarrying 
the marble required for its construction. If it cannot 
be completed in time for the opening the managers will 
have another building ready for the art exhibit. 

The grouping of buildings about the electric tower is 
particularly fine, and the Grand Canal which encircles 
them is over a mile in length. Electric launches and 
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amply sufficient to hold the summer wardrobe of the 
traveler. As Buffalo employs New York methods, the 
arrangements for the transfer of baggage are unusually 
good, and the fifty cents which the trunk will cost in its 
trips to and from the depot, will be well spent in reliev- 

ing one’s arms from the fatigue of clumsy bundles. 
The traveler will need a light-weight street suit. This 
with the usual supply of shirt waists in silk, cotton, or 
Sis wool, will furnish the abso- 
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gondolas will convey sight-seers from point to point. 
Rolling chairs will also be ready to relieve the weary. 

For those in search of amusement “The Midway” will 
offer great attractions. There will be A Trip to the 
Moon, Streets of Mexico, House Upside Down, Hawaiian 
Volcano, Venice in America, The Beautiful Orient, Jap- 
anese Tea Garden, Filipino Village, and a host of other 
amusing and improving entertainments. 

All the exhibits will be fine, but the electrical display 
is expected to be the crowning triumph, and most dis- 
tinctive feature of the Pan American Exposition. The 
power from Niagara Falls will be used for the 200,000 
lamps which light the grounds, and from the electrical 
tower, three hundred and seventy-five feet high, will fall 
a flood of light over flowers and fountains. This display 
will exceed all the wonders of electricity shown at Paris, 
and will well illustrate the power of grandeur and the 
grandeur of power. 

We hope that even this inadequate description may in- 
terest many teachers so that they will plan a summer 
visit to the Pan-American Exposition. In a second ar- 
ticle we will try to give useful information, as to prepa- 
rations for the trip, descriptions of the city, rates, neces- 
sary expenses, etc.,which may prove of use to teachers. 

The people of Buffalo are endeavoring in many ways 
to make the Pan-American visit profitable as well as 
pleasant to the multitudes who are expected to gather 
here. 

Historic associations cluster around the whole Niagara 
frontier. Father Hennepin in 1678 heard “ The Thun- 
der of Waters,” the great falls, which the Indians called 
Q-ni-aa-garah. La Salle, with his faithful Tonti, built a 
fort at the mouth of the same river, and later, just be- 
low Buffalo, built and launched the Griffin, the first ves- 
sel to sail the upper lakes. * 

The old Indian trail, still faintly visible, echoed to the 
steps of La Salle and Tonti, Marquette, Joliet, and all 
that throng of pioneers who bore the banners of religion 
and civilization to the Far West. 

The pathwayof French exploration and settlement for 
the Northwestern territory lay thru this region and the 
project of marking the historic sites of the Niagara fron- 
tier will add much to interest both students and teachers 
of American history. 


Making Ready for the Trip. 
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lutely necessary changes. 
The pretty muslin or summer 
silk will not take much room 
in the trunk, and will be nice 
bee to have for occasions requir- 
LLY od ing more dress. Fairly heavy 

, ams s 
7 ges walking shoes and lighter low 
rw S—2 lees | shoes are necessary, also a 
a pair of rubbers and a small 
umbrella, which will serve as 
protection from rain or heat. 

As the lake breezes make cool nights in Buffalo, a 
light weight jacket or wrap should be added to the out- 
fit. This will be needed for all the lake excursions and 
for evenings at the Pan-American. Of course we may 
add what we please to this list, the aim here being to 
keep the outfit as simple as possible. 

If the stay is prolonged, in addition to the plain hat 
for service, a dress hat or bonnet for other occasions 
would seem desirable, tho last season the ladies of Buf- 
falo followed the pleasant custom of going unbonneted 
about the town, and it was certainly a very comfortable, 
pretty style. The necessary underwear, of. course, takes 
space and we wish to keep a little room in the trunk for 
the souvenirs, which accumulate so rapidly when one 
goes sight seeing. 

We need not feel heart-broken if in the hurry of pack- 
ing something is forgotten, for Buffalo shops are good 
and reasonable, and all needs in the way of clothing are 
readily supplied. Perhaps to those coming from smaller 
places some city shopping might be a pleasant expe- 
rience. 

I found asmall silk hand-bag invaluable at the World’s 
Fair. It held my note-book and pencil and a light lunch, 
which was often a great time-saver. The restaurants of 
the Pan-American will be well arranged and reasonable, 
but it is not pleasant to waste time in lunch-rooms when 
there is so much to see. 

Many interesting curiosities may be obtained at such 
expositions and these may be carried back to one’s lodg- 
ings in such a small hand-bag. These specimens from 
the different countries of our continent will add interest 
to the teacher’s lessons next season, and will be a delight 
to the children in school. 


BAL 


a 

A new edition of the Columbian Catalog (now called the 
New CENTuRY) is ready. Its 100 pages have been carefully 
revised to date, fully half the material being new. All the latest 
books are listed—the most important briefly described. The 
catalog is unique, as no other of its kind is published. An 
index by departments and titles adds to its value. 

All the best books and helps for teachers are here, over 1,500 
in number. The methods in nature study and science depart- 
ment covers some ten pages. Psychology lists nearly 100 
volumes. The prices are also reduced to lowest possible figures. 
Appleton’s International Education series, price $1.50, costs the 
buyer but $1.05. Get a free copy and then send your orders. 
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Gentlemen have no trouble 
in traveling ; but in preparing 
for a visit to the Pan-Ameri- 
can, ladies may remember 
that it is best to travel with 
as little as possible in the way 
of unnecessary incumbrances. 
At the same time it is poor 
policy to go without what is 
needed for comfort. 

A small trunk and a hand 
bag or shawl strap will be 
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The School of Pedagogy Sensation. 


Three members of the faculty of the New York uni- 
versity school of pedagogy have, by a sensational pro- 
cedure, secured an amount of notoriety which may se- 
riously affect their future careers. Throwing all ethics 
—professional, university, and every other kind--to the 
winds, they appealed their case to the newspapers by 
sending out the following signed note and getting it 
published before their resignations reached the chan- 
cellor of the university : 

SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, 

WASHINGTON SQUARE, 
NEW YORK, 

Owing to long-continued dissatisfaction with the administra- 
tion of the Department, the following Professors of the 
Faculty of the School of Pedagogy of New York University 
announce their resignation from the University. Samuel 
Weir, Professor of History of Education and Ethics ; Edward 
F. Buchner, Professor of Analytical Psychology, and Secretary 
of the Faculty ; Charles H. Judd, Professor of Experimental 
Psychology. 

(Signed) 

Samuel Weir, Edward Franklin Buchner, Charles H. Judd. 


The metropolitan morning papers printed this an- 
nouncement last Saturday for what it was worth, and 
then put their reporters at work on the case for material 
for the Sunday and Monday editions. It is evident that 
even with the small amount of information that could 
be gained with reference to the history of the affair, it 
was discerned at once what folly the three professors in 
question had committed. 


Effect of the Newspaper Resignations. 

And folly it was—headstrong folly—or else hot-headed 
rashness. A little calm reflection might have shown 
these three men that the weapon they were hurling at 
the administration was a boomerang bound to return 
with deadly force. Every person suspected of having 
any knowledge of the trouble was interviewed, and the 
points the reporters brought to light were not by any 
means testimonials to the three professors’ good sense. 
Chancellor MacCracken had this to say: 

“The School of Pedagogy is comparatively a new venture. 
Our school is the first ever established in this country. Now, 
it is not an easy thing to lay down a policy for a school to 
follow and follow it. 

There are many things to be considered and many obstacles 
to be overcome. It is not as if this were a school of law or 
medicine, well established and conducted on lines long used. 
This is a newdeparture in university schools, and so has to 
find for itself the best policy to be pursued. Now, it is not 
surprising that in doing this there should arise between the 
members of the faculty differences of opinion as to the scope, 
plan, work, and policy to be followed. 

That is just what has happened in this case. For a long 
time the faculty of the school has been divided on some of 
these questions. Each school in the university has its own 
faculty. . 

When such a dispute arises the university is the arbitrator. 
For some months we have been investigating this matter, and 
as a result have requested Professors Weir, Buchner, and Judd 
to hand in their resignations unless they could conform their 
views to our decisions. I received their resignations this 
morning.” 

Not satisfied with this outcome of their action, the 
professors again exposed themselves to ridicule and dis- 
aster. Professor Judd sent a formal telephone call .to 
several newspapers inviting their representatives to meet 
him and his colleagues and receive a statement of the 
grievances behind the resignations. The suggestion 
that members of the women’s advisory committee were 
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responsible for much trouble set the reporters on the 
track of fresh sources of news. 

Mrs. Draper, the president of the advisory board, said 
she failed to see any good reason “why the women’s 
committee should have been drawn into the controversy 
so conspicuously by the professors who have resigned 
thru the newspapers.” (“Resigned thru the news- 
papers” is good.) She further stated that Professors 
Weir and Buchner had not been giving satisfaction and 
that their services might easily be dispensed with. As 
for Mr. Judd, she regarded him as “a talented, but 
somewhat hot-headed young man.” 

The dean of the school, Dr. Edward R. Shaw, scru- 
pulously avoided giving out any statement for publication, 
but it was made clear that the conduct of Professors 
Weir, Buchner, and Judd toward him had been simply 
intolerable for nearly a year. Thus if the professors 
expected vindication to come from newspaper contro- 
versy they must have been sorely disappointed. 

Unfortunately some of the students of the school 
were inveigled into participation in the bouffe revolt, 
tho not one of them could possibly have had any knowl- 
edge of the case. Their meeting, resolving, and com- 
mitteeing, under the circumstances, showed want of good 
judgment, to say the least. 


Lacking the Teacher Spirit. 


The original source ef all the difficulties that gave rise 
to the present crisis in the School of Pedagogy may be 
found in the wrong attitude of the three professors 
toward their work and toward the fundamental idea of 
the institution in which they labored. 

The School of Pedagogy was founded to offer oppor- 
tunities for broader study of education to teachers de- 
sirous of professional advancement. In order to accom- 
plish its mission it ought to have a faculty imbued with 
the spirit of the Man of Calvary, burying all selfish am- 
bitions in the desire to help the seekers for educational 
truth. Moreover, as leaders of teachers, the professors 
ought to come to their work equipped with a wide experi- 
ence in educational work, especially in dealing with 
children. Another essential requirement would seem to 
be that the faculty, in harmonious co-operation, set an 
example of how the teachers of a single institution should 
work together, in honor preferring one another, loyal at 
the same time to the ideal uniting them all, and to the 
larger system of which that institution forms a part. 
This applies, of course, to all schools for the training of 
teachers, but pre-eminently so to the School of Pedagogy, 
which in a measure challenges these other institutions to 
regard it as their model. 

Asa matter of fact, not one of the three professors 
who have resigned possessed the qualifications just indi- 
cated. Not one of them could be honestly called a fit 
leader of teachers. 


The Men Who Resigned. 


When Professor Weir was called to the School of 
Pedagogy, about six years ago, it was hoped that he 
would add strength to the faculty. He came highly 
recommended and had received from the University of 
Jena the degree of Ph. D. magna cum laude, but he 
failed to get the right grasp on the significance of his 
position. He lacked, and never developed, educational 
tone. As a result, his course in the history of education 
was lifeless and barren of that rich suggestiveness and 
vivid revelation of educational truth which are inherent 
in the subject. In his course in ethics he was somewhat 
more successful, but here also he fell short of the pos- 
sibilities ; he lectured, or rather preached, instead of 
suggesting educational guide lines for students of 
pedagogy. Frequent complaints of his shortcomings 
would have resulted in his “resignation” long before 
this had it not been for intervention in his behalf by 
the dean of the faculty, whose administration he now 
criticises. Last winter ,it became evident that the dis- 


satisfaction must sooner or later culminate in his re- 
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moval. Instead of attracting students it was found 
that nearly one half of those who entered upon the 
course did not complete it. 

Professor Buchner succeeded Dr. Edgar Dubs Shimer 
in the chair of descriptive and explanatory psychology. 
Dr. Shimer, now associate superintendent of Manhattan 
and the Bronx, was then a teacher in a New York city 
school and possessed the ability to make his course sol- 
idly helpful to students of education by frequent refer- 
ence to problems he had met with in his rich school-room 
experience. Prof. Buchner’s appointment appeared at the 
time to be the best that could be made. His work 
at Yale had proved him a devoted student of philosophy, 
with a decided inclination towards teaching and educa- 
tional investigation. He promised well and did well. 
With the small salary the school offered it could hardly 
have hoped to secure a better man. His one great de- 
fect was inability to present his subject in a clear and 
interesting way, and thus he could not. attract students 
as a less obscure speaker might have done. For some 
unexplainable reason he determined to hold on to his; 
position at all hazards, after it had become evident that 
his resignation would be asked for on the ground that 
his work did not give satisfaction. 

Had it not been for the advent of Prof. Judd upon 
the scene, matters might have been adjusted quietly and 
without much ado. But, this young professor was a man 
of tremendous energy and insatiable ambition. Impa- 
tient for fame he set in motion several plans to project 
his nameinto prominence. Butas men of maturer judg- 
ment in worldly affairs might have told him had he been 
open to conviction, fame is not won by a single blast, and 
the gain is not worth the powder. After examining va- 
rious royal routes to the stars, he finally hit upon the 
plan of editing a pedagogical review. No one else felt 
the need of such a publication. But on the plea that it 
would advertise the School of Pedagogy financial support 
for it was assured by friends of the institution. When, 
however, it was found that the chief advertising card 
was to be for the benefit of the young professor, and 
that the honest advancement of education had no place 
in the program whatever, the friends who were to bear 
the burden of the enterprise shut their hearts and purses, 
and the cherished object died before it was born in visi- 
ble form. One outcome of the failure was that the dean 
of the School of Pedagogy was subjected to various in- 
dignities. 

Professors Weir, Buchner, and Judd soon united, and 
in the faculty meetings stood arrayed against their dean, 
outvoting him in even the most trivial matters, and chal- 
lenging every prerogative he might justly and reasonably 


claim. 
The Dean of the School. 


It is difficult to understand how the administrative 
powers of New York university could have allowed this 
state of affairs to continue. The dean of the School of 
Pedagogy ought to have been given sufficient power to 
make such a riotous course as that pursued by the re- 
volting professors, impossible. The very words of Chan- 
cellor MacCracken cited above are an argument in favor 
of making the dean the actual head. If the institution 
is feeling its way along an untried path and differences of 
opinion concerning methods and scope are sure to arise, 
it would seem to be only reasonable that the various pro- 
fessors form merely an advisory board of the dean. It 
was poor judgment that established bare majority rule in 
the institution. 

If in spite of all adverse circumstances and other dif- 
ficulties in the way, the School of Pedagogy has won 
good standing and the respect of leading educators, it is 
because of the devotion and labors of Dr. Edward R. 
Shaw. When Dr. Jerome Allen, then connected with 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, conceived the idea upon which 
the institution was built, and began to give it practical 
shape, it was Dr. Shaw upon whose advice and help he 
leaned at almost every step. Thus from the very be- 
ginning the present dean has labored for the develop- 
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ment of the institution, regarding no sacrifice too great 
for the strengthening of its interests. Whatever faults 
and mistakes may be charged to him, no one can truth- 
ful'y deny his unswerving and absolute loyalty to its 
welfare. If the university authorities do not sustain 
him fully at the present juncture they will commit an 
error from the effects of which the school may never 
recover. P 


Present Duty of the University Council. 


In the reconstruction, which is now made easy by the 
timely tho precipitate resignation of the three professors 
whose conduct during the past few months has proved 
them unfit for carrying on the peculiar mission of the 
school, Dr. Shaw should be given the fullest measure of 
authority. The foremost educators of the country, most 
of whom have become his personal friends, will regard 
this as the only correct position. The school may rise 
stronger than ever before, after the trials and storms 
thru which it is passing have subsided, provided the uni- 
versity authorities recognize their present duty. 

The women’s advisory committee has stood nobly by 
the school, and its most devoted members wisely uphold 
Dr. Shaw in the present crisis. They are acquainted 
with the students and professors, and they take the right 
view of the mission of the school. If their wishes are 
consulted the council of the university cannot go far 
wrong. 

All personal considerations must: be dropped out of 
sight. The life of the school is at stake. 


@S 
Normal Diplomas Should Hold Good. 


Those who know State Supt. Skinner and Supt. 
Maxwell will not be surprised at their attitude with ref- 
erence to the exemption of normal college graduates 
from special examinations before giving them a license 
to teach in New York city. Both men are opposed to 
the plan, as might be expected. They have at all times 
consistently labored for greater centralization of power 
in their respective offices. Under the present 
antiquated autocracy in the granting of licenses the 
superintendent can wither any candidate who may 
present himself with a haughty, “I don’t know you, 
don’t care for your testimonials; normal diploma doesn’t 
count with me; there is the door to the board of exam- 
iners; fill out your blanks, crawl humbly to the examina- 
tion and when you come out alive stand in line and 
wait your turn.” 

The sooner an end is put to this debasing system the 
better. Theamendment to the New York city charter 
permitting the exemption of normal college graduates 
from Mr. Maxwell’s examination is a step in the right 
direction and one that must be taken sooner or later, 
whether the state and city superintendents like it or 
not. Demagogic thunderbolts, such as “the worst blow 
ever administered to the educational system of this state” 
will not be accepted in place of solid reasoning. The 
Normal college is supported by the City of New York 
for the express purpose of preparing teachers for its 
own schools. Now why in the name of common sense 
should these graduates be put on the plane with people 
of whom the city has no knowledge and of whose prepa- 
ration it cannot secure any other assurance than that 
furnished by an examination under the direction of the 
city superintendent’s assistance, the board of examiners? 
If the Normal college cannot be trusted to do its work 
well, the city is wasting money in sustaining it. If on 
the other hand it serves its purpose, an officer of the 
city should not be empowered to brush aside its diploma 
with a wave of the hand and set himself above the 
college faculty as a greater expert in testing profes- 
sional qualifications. 

‘What Supt. Skinner has to do with New York city 
matters is not apparent, tho the fact of his interference 
has been for some time. 
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The provision for securing the special privilege to the 
Normal college graduates ought to be retained, and its 
logical consequences carried into thestate system. THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL has frequently expressed its view with 
regard to this matter. Graduation from a normal school 
should be regarded as sufficient evidence of qualification 
for at least a temporary certificate, good in every ele- 
mentary school of the state. After the holder has had 
experience in teaching and has established, by an exam- 
ination if necessary, his professional mettle, he should be 
given a life certificate. All examinations for certificates 
entitling holders to teach in elementary schools should 
be conducted by a board composed of the principals of 
the various state normal schools in the state, or their 
representatives. In short, the normal schools should be 
given authority to fix professional standing. They are 
officially, and ought to be in fact, the authorized agen- 
cies for supplying trained teachers. 

Let New York city retain the provision to which 
Supts. Maxwell and Skinner so vigorously object. 
It may open the way to the introduction of something 
like common sense and simple justice in theexamination 
and certification of teachers. 


GS 


The Late Mr. Sill. 


Michigan has lost, by death, several of her educational 
leaders this last year. Dr. Hinsdale’s death was fol- 
lowed, a few months later, by that of Dr. Fiske, of Albion 
college, and still more recently by the death of John M. 
B. Sill, ex-superintendent of the Detroit schools, and a 
former principal of the Ypsilanti normal. 

Mr. John M. B. Sill was born at Black Rock, New 
York, Nov. 23, 1831, of English parentage. When he 
was a small boy his parents moved to Michigan, thence 
to Oberlin, Ohio, and soon after back to Michigan once 
more. At eleven years of age tne boy was left an 
orphan, his father and mother dying on the same day. 
For the next seven years, it was the well-known struggle 
of American boys for an education, against the odds of 
poverty. At eighteen he took his first small school in 
Hillsdale county, going from there to the graded schools 
of Jonesville and thence to Ypsilanti. He later entered 
the Ypsilanti normal school as a student and was gradu- 
ated from that institution in the first class in March, 
1854. He was at once made professor of English lan- 
guage and literature remaining there some ten years. 
In 1863 Mr. Sill was elected to the superintendency of 
the Detroit schools, resigning to take charge of the De- 
troit Female seminary. He remained at the head of this 
institution for ten years. He was regent of the university 
fron 1867 to 1870, receiving from it the degree of 
Master of Arts in 1871. In 1875 he became superin- 
tendent of the Detroit schools for the second time. 
There he remained eleven years, resigning to take the 
principalship of the Ypsilanti normal school. 

Mr. Sill was always a consistent Democrat and at the 
suggestion of party leaders in Michigan, Mr. Cleveland 
named him as minister to Korea. Mr. Sill performed 
the duties of that position during the troublesome times 
of the Chinese-Japanese war in an entirely satisfactory 
manner. Altho much broken in health Mr. Sill 
spoke frequently in public upon conditions in Korea 
and upon educational matters. He took a very active 
part in the efforts to reorganize the Detroit schools two 
years ago. He leaves a wife and two children, Mrs. 
Arthur B. Cram and Dr. Joseph B. Sill, both of Detroit. 

Mr. Sill was a Christian gentleman in the best sense 
of the word. All with whom he came in contact felt 
the nobility of his character, and by his friends he was 
dearly loved—geniality, wit, and good fellowship being 
marked personal traits. 


Wanted—A Uriah Heep. 


That very ably edited journal of Irish education, 
The National Teacher, Dublin, waxes righteously indig- 
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nant over the subjoined advertisement which appeared 
in a Dublin daily paper: 

Wanted immediately, a classed and trained principal teacher 
under national board. Must bea member of the Church of 
Ireland, able to conduct the playing and singing in the parish 
church; thoroly conscientious and disciplined, strictly obedient 
in all details to the manager, and humble and respectful to all. 
Apply, etc. 

The point is rightly made that the teacher is a 
professional man and not an upper servant. 


Ways of Educating Indian Children. 


The Indian office at Washington seems to be about to 
experience some difficulty in the establishment of com- 
pulsory education among the tribes in its jurisdiction. 
The government will finally cease, July 1, to have any ~ 
connection whatever with sectarian schools, and the 
problem of what to do with the children who are now 
taught under contract in denominational schools is 
bothersome. It is a sorry predicament that there are 
not enough of the governmental schools to accommodate 
the whole number of Indian children. There are at 
present enrolled in government schools about 23,000 
children, an increase in the last five years, since the policy 
of cutting loose from sectarian institutions began, of 
about 14,000. Itis thought that the difficulty may be 
solved by extending the practice which prevails in some 
of the older states of the West, where the government 
makes arrangements to send many of the Indian child- 
ren to the public schools, paying an average of $10 a 
year in lieu of the usual school tax. The plan is said 
to work well and may ultimately solve the existing diffi- 
culties. 


SE 


The growth of the school community idea advocated 
in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is most significant. The 
thought is in the air. Here is the opinion of Messrs. J. 
W. Errant and Orris J. Milliken, of Chicago: 

It should be within the function of the public school to pro- 
vide swimming baths and swimming lessons, indoor and out- 
door gymnasiums, libraries and reading-rooms, manual train- 
ing for boys and girls, school gardens and journeys by railway 
and steamer to neighboring points of interest. The gymna- 
siums, libraries, and assembly-rooms should be open to adults as 
well as school children all the year. The school gardens should 
teach how fruits and flowers and vegetables grow. Ihe free 
railway excursion would teach geography and geology of the 
region and give glimpses of the country, all of great value, 
while at the same time the pupils would be improved by the 
change and the outdoor life. 

This expresses in a general way some of the features 
of the school community plan. The reorganization of 
society around the school-house as a center must follow 
as a natural consequence. 


The “Get-Together Club” of this city had an impres- 
sive banquet the other evening in Madison Square Gar- 
den concert hall. After the dinner nine representatives 
of great industries employing over 250,000 working peo- 
ple gave testimony on the theme of industrial betterment 
as to what employers are doing to improve the condition 
of the employed. It was plainly shown by the speakers 
that the workingman in their employ is now elevated 
above the machine, and that in thus improving his condi- 
tion the results achieved are greatly beneficial to capital, 
labor and society. 

This organization is one in which educators ought to 
take the keenest interest. 

Any person desiring information as to a resident or 
non-resident membership, and as to the purpose of the 
Club, should address Dr. Wm. H. Tolman, Secretary of 
the League for Social Service, 287 Fourth avenue, New 
York. 


The legislature of California has passed a bill, which 
has been signed by the governor, abolishing home study 
in the lower grades of the public schools. 
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An Educational Leader of the South. 


Dr. G. R. Glenn, the new president of the Department 
of Superintendence, N. E. A., is also president of the 
Southern Educational Association. He has been state 
echool commissioner of Georgia since 1895, during which 
period many very remarkable things have come to pass 





in the educational history of this state. He isa Georgian 
by birth, a college-bred man, an alumnus of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, and he was for twenty-two years a teach- 
er in his native state. He has brought to his work as 
commissioner a scholarship, culture, and eloquence far 
beyond what is customary even in positions of this high 
rank in America. His devotion and self-sacrificing at- 
tention to the duties of his office are not so well known 
as they ought to be, because he has had very little to 
say about the wear and tear and cost of his educational 
ministry in Georgia. 

The record books in the capitol in Atlanta show that 
during 1900 one hundred and ninety days of the year 
were spent by him in work in the open field, making ar- 
guments here and there for local graded school systems, 
pleading for a local county tax before grand juries, 
arousing enthusiasm in the building and equipping of 
school structures, visiting institutions and educational 
gatherings of all sorts, making commencement addresses, 
and everywhere sounding outa ringing note of educa- 
tional good cheer and high resolve. More than once he 
has come over to my town, reaching my house long after 
nightfall and by daybreak has started across the country 
in an open vehicle merely to talk toa little crowd of 
farmers away out in the woods in one of the neighboring 
counties. 
across the mountains from Clarkesville into Towns coun- 
ty, a hundred miles and back, for the purpose of stirring 
up the mountain folk on subjects of educational concern. 

His record of speech-making last year was over five 
hundred speeches, and this sort of thing has been going 
on in an unostentatious way for the last six years. It 
makes one think of Horace Mann’s buggy trips thruout 
the state of Massachusetts, and Dr. Glenn has had in his 
work exactly the spirit of Horace Mann. 

He may fairly be credited with being the father of the 
great common school revival in Georgia, the effects of 
which we are now beginning to feel in every line of 
school work in this state. 

The common school fund has increased one-half mil- 
lion dollars since his first term of office. We have nowa 
fixed tax-rate of two and one-tenth mills for common 
school education, and as the tax values of the state in- 
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crease, we are destined to have a steady increase in the 
common school fund. 

His term of service has been marked by a most re- 
markable epoch of school-house building. One coun- 
ty, for instance, six years ago did not havea single coun- 
try school building weather-boarded and ceiled, and 
equipped with modern furniture. Now, every white 
school in the county, except one, is an ornament to its 
community, and the same story may be told of scores of 
other counties in Georgia. This school-house building is 
the voluntary work of the people in each community. 

The teachers are now alive on the subject of school 
libraries, and thousands of these may be found all over 
the state. Almost every county in Georgia has in the 
office of the county school commissioner a pedagogical 
library numbering from ten to one hundred volumes. 
The teachers of the state have been forced by his exam- 
inations to buy and master, on an average, one profes- 
sional book per year during his term of office. It is safe 
to say that the sale of professional books in Georgia has 
increased ten-fold in the last five years. 

Permanent teachers’ organizations are now common in 
the counties of Georgia, and seven or eight Chautauquas 
flourish year by year, whose lists of attractions cost from 
$1,500 to $2,500 per season. 

This man has been a voice crying aloud in the waste 
places of Georgia, and his themes have been The Worth 
of a Child. The Spirit of the Teacher, The Social and 
Commercial Worth of Intelligence, The Building of 
School-Houses, The Educational Value of Libraries, 
Manual Training, The Cost of Crime and its Cure. The 
full results of his ministry of education are not to be re- 
corded in this state fully for many years to come. He is 
no politician, and his popularity, like Horace Mann’s, is 
not with the teachers or school officials so much as with 
the masses of the people—a fact that the machine poli- 
tician in Georgia will do well to consider when the next 
Democratic convention convenes. Such is the man re- 
cently elected to the presidency of the National Associa- 
tion of Superintendents. 





I heard of him the other day making a trip 
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Letters. 


Another View of Spelling Reform. 


The failure of the superintendents to adopt “simpli- 
fied spelling” at the recent meeting in Chicago may be 
explained in different ways, but there is one aspect of 
the question which seems to have escaped the notice of 
commentators on this momentous (?) fact. 

The point, but briefly and bluntly, is that some of our 
ardent reformers seem to forget who and what they 
are. They seem to forget that they are not endowed 
with legislative functions, or in other words that they 
are employed to teach facts asthey actually are and not 
as they would like to have them. Our system of weights 
and measures is unscientific and illogical, for instance, 
but we have no right to teach the youth of the land that 
ten feet make a yard, or that ten ounces make a pound, 
however great the gain in our opinion would be in the 
direction of “simplicity and reform.” Our grammar, 
too, is full of absurdities, but no man would think of 
teaching that thinked was the past tense of think, for 
example, however much we might believe that such 
teaching would “simplify and reform” the English lan- 
guage. Our pronunciation, too, is absurd and unscientific, 
but excepting a few unfortunate school-marms of lim- 
ited culture, no one teaches the child to say, for ex- 
ample, “‘nate-your” and “literat-oor,” etc. And yet the 
above cited examples are fully as illogical, absurd, and 
unscientific as our spelling. It is doubtless irksome and 
shocking to have to teach these things to children, but 
it is clearly a case of ultra vires as lawyers say, for 
us to undertake to do anything else, or, to use another 
convenient legal phrase, it is “not within the scope of 
our employment.” : 

A motion to memorialize Congress to take steps look- 
ing toward joint action with similar bodies representing 
the some two hundred million people speaking and 
writing English thruout the world, wouid probably have 
been carried in that famous pedagogical conclave. And 
no one would have been better pleased than those true 
reformers who behold with holy horror the headstrong 
and pitiful attempts of some sot-disant spelling reform- 
ers who take the bull by the horns and spell thought as thot, 
and sought as sot, etc. One is irresistibly reminded of the 
prayer of the cynical old Frenchman who said, “Good 
Lord, deliver us from the hands of our friends.” 

The Phil Sheridan School, Chicago. E. L. C. Morse. 

Sr 
Self-Burying Fish. 


A fish of curious habits exists in New Zealand, which 
is called by the Maories the kakawai. It is generally 
discovered when a man is digging out rabbits or making 
post-holes in the summer-time, and it lies at a depth ofa 
foot or two feet under the soil. The character of the 
soil, whether sandy or loamy, does not seem to matter. 
The fish is from two to three inches long, silvery, shaped 
like a minnow, but rather more slender and tapering, 
and appears to be dead when exhumed, and if dug up in 
the summer, and put into water, it dies at once. If, 
however, it is brought to daylight in May or early June 
(the end of autumn), when the rains are beginning to 
make the soil thoroly wet, and put into a tub of water, a 
curious thing happens. After a day or two it casts its 
skin, which sinks to the bottom, and the fish plays about, 
bright and lively. When dug up in summer, there ap- 
pears to be a growth of skin, or perhaps of a dry, gummy 
exudation, which seals up the head and gills. Appar- 
ently this enables it to wstivate thru the dry weather, 
and seals the fish as an Indian fakir is sealed up before 
he goes in foralong fasting burial. Of course, in winter 
there must be marshy spots or pools in which the fish can 
swim and propagate, but often all evidence fof such 
tation disappears in summer, and the hot, dry, waterless 
=—¥ seems the last place on earth in which to finda 

sh. 
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A Brook’s Complaint. 
By CHARLES WARREN HAWKINS. 


One day, tired with summer climbing, 
On the hillside straight before me 
Saw I in a gentle hollow 
That which promised rest and comfort ; 
For the well-worn rocks and pebbles, 
Showing action of the water, 
Seemed to indicate most truly 
That a brook should have its course there. 
But approaching, eager hearted, 
Listening for the gentle murmur 
Which a brook forever pours forth, 
Wooing in most charming accents 
All its weary, longing lovers, 
I was sadly disappointed, 

- For no greeting met my hearing, 
And on drawing nearer to it, 
There were only rocks and dryness,— 
There was only left the hollow 
Where the streamlet once lay nestled. 
No refreshment now. No greenness 
Of the vegetation, tracing 
By its clear distinction 
All the windings that the brook made. 


Then I sat me down and pondered, 
Feeling double disappointment ; 
For a brook can charm a spirit 
Just as well as cheer the body. 
And as silence crept around me, 
Something seemed to stand before me, 
With a sad, dejected visage. 

Thus began this apparition :— 
“Tam here to tell my story, 
I was once a cheerful streamlet 
Coursing thru this barren hollow 
Blessing plant and tree and mammal, 
Cheering all that came or dwelt here. 
How the trees sent forth their branches, 
When with cool refreshing waters 
Bathing every branching rootlet 
I repaid their loving watch-care ! 
How the birds sang in those tree tops— 
Made all Nature glad to hear them ! 
While, with heart o’erfilled with music, 
Joyfully I joined their chorus. 
How I laughed to see this gladness ; 
Laughed, and danced, and whirled, and chattered, 
As with consciousness of good done, 
On my way I coursed this hollow ! 


Then an evil day befell me, 
For the woodman’s sounding ax-blows 
Crashed among my mute defenders, 
Laid them low—those haughty nobles— 
Laid them low and showed no mercy. 
Soon the sun glared down upon me, 
Parched my springs and drank my life blood ; 
Till my fainting body vanished— 
Left me here to haunt these regions 
With my discontented spirit. 
“Go back ! lover of the streamlet, 
Teach the men and teach the children : 
Plant the trees and spare the forest, 
That the sun’s devouring passion 
Steal not from the soil its moisture, 
Steal not from the streams their bodies, 
Bringing drouth and desolation.” 

And I’m here to tell the story, 
Asking you to give it heeding. 
Arbor day is fitting time to’ 
Lay this brook’s complaint before you. 
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Aspects of Grammar School Training. 
(Continued from page 425.) 


unfit for a number of the elective courses which would 
otherwise be open to him. Then, if roused at last to an 
interest in work, he will “‘feel the weight” of the 
‘chance desires” which led him blindly away from 
what was to be his goal. Suppose he loves literature, 
but not language, andin the complacency of youth sets 
out to be a specialist in literature with “‘no use,” as he 
says, for the ancient classics : the higher he rises in his 
specialty, the more keenly he will feel the want of the 
Greek and Latin which he might have mastered once so 
much more readily than he can master them now. Or, 
not to mention Greek and Latin, suppose he loves to 
write, but not to study grammar : he may be clever and 
may acquire skill in writing ; but the greater his suc- 
cess, the deeper will be his regret, if he comes to write 
of difficult subjects, that he threw away the opportunity 
of early grammatical training. 

The early studies, I repeat, should be the studies that 
are at the root of all. These are the right studies for 
boys whose book-learning stops with the grammar 
school ; they are equally right for boys who will in time 
be doctors of philosophy. In the hands of a good teacher 
they are interesting, with no strain on truth ; first, be- 
cause to an awakened mind every study has its charm ; 
and, next, because thru them a good teacher may train 
a boy to the enjoyment of vigorous work. 

I am talking of intellectual work. Sewing for girls 
and carving for boys are first-rate things and may well 
be taught in public institutions; but they should not 
in an American grammar school crowd out intellectual 
opportunity. As to the hundred petty and interesting 
things with which we are tempted to decorate school 
programs, let us remember that “the foundation must 
be stronger than the superstructure.” ‘‘ Fine stockings, 
fine shoes, fine yellow hair,” and a “double ruffle round 
her neck” did not make up in Ducky Dilver’s lamented 
wife for the want of a petticoat ; and it is even so with 
frills in education. Without the essential garments of 
the mind the frills may become a mockery. 

* * * Men look at any system of education, and are 
dissatisfied because no system does for everybody what 
education should do. They would gather grapes from 
thorns and figs from thistles. They forget that even 
the best seed may fall on stony ground or be eaten by 
the fowls of the air. They forget that no schoolmaster 
and no school system can make over a boy’s ancestors, 
or banish his temptations, or give eyes to the blind ; 
and they have their visions, their theories, their pana- 
ceas; and people rush after their panaceas as people 
rush after other panaceas, to find that the panacea 
comes and goes, while the disease abides; and the 
steadfast old teacher almost loses heart, like the stead- 
fast old physician who sees people stake their money and 
their lives on a new patent medicine, on irrational heal- 
ers of all sorts, on people who prescribe from examin- 
ing locks of hair or from looking at the stars ; but by 
and by he says to himself: “This, too, shall pass. Of 
the new teachers the dishonest will soon reveal them- 
selves ; and from the honestly mistaken some good may 
come. I will stand by a few things that I know. I 
know that it is better to concentrate the mind than to 
dissipate it, to train it than to pamper it. I know that 
there is no courage and no intellectual joy like the 
courage and the joy of that effort which ends in mastery. 
New systems may come and go. I will take with grati- 
tude whatever in any one of them adds beauty, interest, 
helpful variety, cultivating influence, any kind of strength 
or glory, to a task as perplexing as it is noble ; yet not 
for one moment shall I forget that sound training comes 
before varied accomplishment ; that there is no strength 
= no glory like that of duty steadily and bravely 

one. 





Languor and weakness, due to the depleted condition of the 


blood, are overcome by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the great vitalizer. 
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Summer School Announcements. 


Columbia university, New York, N. Y.. July 8-Aug. 16. 

New York university, summer courses, July 8-Aug.16. Ad 
dress Marshall S. Brown, University Heights, New York city. 

Art Students’ League, of New York, 215 West 57th street. 
Summer school, June 1-Oct.1. Wm. St. John Harper, manag- 
ing director. 

New York state department of public instruction, summer 
institute, Chautauqua, July 8-26, P. M. Hull, conductor; Thou- 
sand Island Park, July 8-26, C. A. Shaver, conductor. 

Biological Laboratory of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, N.Y., July 3- 
Aug. 24. Address F. W. Hooper, 502 Fulton street, man = 
N. Y. or C.B. Davenport, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Public Industrial Art School, Philadelphia, summer session 
at Saranac Lake, N.Y. Address J. Liberty Tadd, 319 N. 32nd 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pcie gg university, summer school, Ithaca, N. Y., July 5- 

ug. 16. 

j — New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, July 9- 
uly 26. 

Teisitiin Institute of Normal Methods, summer schools: 
Conservatory of Music, Boston; Norwestern university, July 
9-26. President, Edgar O. Silver, 29 E. 19th St., N.Y. 

Harvard university, Summer School of Arts and Sciences, 
Cambridge, Mass., July 5-Aug.15. J. L. Love, clerk. 

Martha’s Vineyard summer institute, Cottage City, Mass., 
July 9, terms of four and five weeks. W. A. Mowry, Hyde 
Park, Mass., president. 

Dartmouth college summer school, July 5-Aug. 3. T.W.D. 
Worthen, director. 

Yale University Summer School of Forestry, Milford, Pa. 
Address Prof. H. S. Graves, New Haven, Conn. 

Amherst College Library, Summer School of Library Econ- 
omy, Amherst, Mass., July 15-Aug. 16. W. 1. Fletcher, libra- 
rian. 

Massachusetts State normal school, Hyannis, Mass., July 9, 
W. A. Baldwia, principal. 

Fryeburg, Me., school of methods, July 16-29. Address Rev. 
E. H. Abbott, Fryeburg, Me. 

University of North Carolina, June 17-July 6. 

Asheville, N.C., summer school and conservatory, July 5- 
Aug. 24. Geo, L. Hackney, secretary. 

Virginia Summer School of Methods, Staunton, Va., July 1— 
July 26. E.C. Glass, conductor, Lyachburg, Va. 

Mount Union college, Alliance, O., June 25-Aug. 9. J. L. 
Shunk, secretary. ° 

Otterbein university, Westerville, O., June 18-July 30. T.J. 
Sanders, president, 

Wooster university, summer school, Wooster, O., June 18- 
Aug. 9. John Howard Dickason, Nelson Sauvain, principals. 

niversity of Michigan, summer session, Ann Arbor, June 
24-Aug 9. Address E. H. Mensel, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Ferris’ summer school, Big Rapids, Mich., May 20-Aug. 3. 

Benton Harbor college. Summer Session, Benton Harbor, 
Mich., May 27—Aug.6 Prin. G. J. Edgcumbe. 

Grand Rapids kindergarten association, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., July 5-August 30. Address Clara Wheeler, 23 Foun- 
tain street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Valparaiso college and Northern Indiana normal college, 
Valparaiso, Ind., June n-Aug. 8. H. B. Brown, president. 

American Book Company, summer school of methods, 
Chicago, July 17-Aug. 2. 

Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago, Ill, June 2-Au- 
gust 2, Address dean of the Technical College. . 

Illinois Medical College, summer school, Chicago, Ill. H. 
H. Brown, M. D. Sec. 

Northwestern University Women’s Medical School, Chicago, 
Ill., July 2. Send for catalog “ W.” 

Longwood summer school, Longwood, Chicago, IIl., August 
5-August 23. Address 9333 Prospect ave., Longwood, Chicago. 

National summer school, Chicago, IIl., July 8-20. Write 
Ginn & Co., 378 Wabash ave., Chicago. 

Northern Illinois state normal school, summer session, De 
Kalb, June 24-July 26. 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
session, June 10o—July 19. 

Northern Illinois State normal school, De Kalb, IIl., June 
24—July 26. 

Northwestern university, Evanston, IIl., July 9-July 26. 

Galesburg, I1l., Kindergarten normal school, summer session, 
June 3-28. Adda R. Robertson, secretary. 

Yellowstone Park, summer school. Address Mrs. J. M. 
Turner, Burlington, Wis. 

State university of lowa, Iowa City, summer session, June 
17-July 27. Address dean of summer session, Iowa City. 

Kansas state normal, summer session, Emporia, June 6- 
August 7. Address Pres. A. R. Taylor, Emporia, Kas... 

Ott summer school of oratory, Des Moines, Ia. Address 
E. A. Ott. 

Campbell university, Holton, Kas., summer Latin school. 
Write .D. H. Strong, principal. 

Drake university, Des Moines, Ia., summer Latin school. 
Write Chas. O. Denny. 

Dakota university, summer school and institute, Mitchell, 
S. D., June 19-July 23. Address W. 1. Graham, Mitchell, S. D. 


Ill, summer 








Educational Outlook. 








Education of Girls. 


BosTon.—The Woman’s Educational Society recently 
presented two very notable addresses to the public. Supt. 
Thomas M. Balliet, of Springtield, discussed ‘Industrial 
and Scientific Training for Girls.” He said that formerly the 
home gave girls good industrial training and skill in the use of 


the hands, while the school merely supplemented that training. 


Now, the girl mustlook to the school for both sorts of training. 
Very soon, schools must teach both boys and girls all sorts of 
trades because they need them to geta living. With girls, 
this should begin in the elementary schools and continue to 
the end of the high school; and it must include sewing, house- 
keeping, and cooking. Clearly, all these should be intensely 
practical. Near the close, in the high school, cooking should 
have included some of the theory. 

The high school courses for girls should be particularly 
Scientific. Certain parts ot chemistry, physics, biology, and 

hysiology are specially important as directing in the per- 
ormance of life’s general duties. Along with these, there 
should be a good knowledge of business papers. There should 
also be a special school organized and established for those 
girls who must earn their own living, and it should have a 
course of four years, covering the last two years of the gram- 
mar school, and going two years beyond. Its primary feature 
should be its industrial studies, and there should be materially 
less academic teaching than in the high school. 

Dr. James H. Canfield, librarian of Columbia university, 
formerly president of Ohio state university, the second 
speaker, treated “‘ The Higher Education of Women.” He 
considered education as growth, and its purpose is to fit for all 
life. Formerly, higher education aimed wholly at the profes- 
sions, though of late, it has become far more general. For 
this reason, the courses of study, prepared for men, and only 
slightly changed for women, if at all, tended to carry women 
graduates into the professions. This is largely the cause of 
the unrest of women, a road in those highly educated. Wo- 
men’s education. to fit them for life cannot be the same as that 
of men; it should be along different lines. 

Dr. Canfield spoke sharply against the idea of scandal aris- 
ing because of co-education in universities, and he emphasized 
its groundlessness by the history of three such institutions in 
which there has not been a single case in twenty-five years. 
But the education of women along the same lines as men leads 
them to think that the affairs of the home involve little or no 
e908 rp and so they seek other spheres of activity. This drift 
should all be changed by giving an education in our colleges 
which will not induce them to take up the affairs of men, 
which results so disastrously thru breaking down men’s 
wages, but should lead them into a field all their own. So he 
would kave all colleges for women give full courses in matters 
pertaining to home life. 


Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club. 


The thirty-sixth meeting of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ 
Club was held at Ann Arbor, March 29 and 30. Prin. James 
H. Harris, of Orchard Lake, who has been recent!y appointed 
to a principalship, in the Philippines, presided. 

The Friday morning program contained three leading 
addresses :—“* Some Evidences of an Education,” by Dr. 
Albert Leonard, president Michigan System of normal school; 
“The Obligations and Opportunities of Secondary Teachers,” 
by Dr. James B. Angell, University of Michigan; “‘ The Obli- 
ao and Limitations of the High School,” by Pres. Charles 

. Thwing, Western Reserve university. 

Dr. Leonard said in part: ‘* When a man arrives ata certain 
stage of ripeness and power we call him educated. True edu- 
cation has little in common with the popular conception of 
education as a process whereby the young are fashioned into 
money-earning machines. Whether the machine is called an 
artisan, a merchant, a lawyer, a physician, a teacher, is of 
minor importance. The test of the value of learning is its 
effect upon the life, and he whose nature has not been enriched 
and expanded by coming into contact with the highest results 
of the life of the past, has missed the supreme purpose of the 
whole educational process. 

“ In spite of the fact that the word culture is often received 
with an easy sneer even in certain academic circles, there is on 
better term to designate the chief knowledge of the whole edu- 
cational process than the word which Matthew Arnold has 
defined for all time as the pursuit of our total perfection by 
means of getting to know, on all the matters that concern us, 
the best which has been thought and said in the world. | 

“ Education is openness and flexibility of mind, justness of 
view, candor, reasonableness and freedom from prejudice ; and 
the man —— these qualities lacks the chief evidences of 
an education. By the common consent of the educated world, 
the best education has been denominated liberal because it 
frees the mind from narrowness. and prejudice, and because 
only a free and enlightened mind can comprehend the signifi- 
cance of life or enter with the right disposition into the work 
of life. Graduation from college and education are far from 
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being synonimous terms, Unless the college has brought a 
new and powerful influence into a man’s life, has elevated his 
ideals, has given him richer relationships, his student days 
have been poor indeed. Openness of mind, breadth of view, a 
willingness to admit other views and other standards are the 
prime characteristics of a man of real education. To think 
clear, feel deep, and bear fruit well—this is to be educated.” 


SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


President Angell opened his address by alluding to his early 
training in the New England academy. He called attention to 
the fact that the idea of the old academy principal was not 
merely to make a citizen out of his pupil, but to makea man of 
every boy in school. The graduate of the academy in conse- 
quence was impressed morally and religiously. He spoke ina 
tone of regret of the legal restraints which have been placed on 
religious training. 

“Tt is true that religion and ethics are so blended that it is 
impossible to draw the line of delineation, and when the 
teacher is shut out from religious teaching he sometimes feels 
shut out from moral training as well. The teacher must train 
more than the intellect. Every decent school is a moral power. 
Courtesy, cleanliness, obedience, and duty are among the 
things that should be taught. A very large proportion,” he 
said, “of the things I have had to do were things I did not 
want todo. Life isnot made up of sugar plums—snaps as we 
say in college. We have to struggle and we must succeed or 
go under. 

**T regard truth-telling as the cardinal virtue in character. I 
will not despair of a student with any vice whatsoever if only 
he will tell the truth. When you have veracity you havea 
foundation.” 

President Thwing’s address was along much the same lines 
as the preceding speaker’s. Education is not education unless 
ideals are high and life as a vital thing is taken into considera- 
tion. The chief end of a og school is to teach pupils to 
think. In the primary schools facts are the important consid- 
eration; but in the higher schools the relations of facts become 
more important than facts themselves, President Thwing 
named six things that it was the duty of the high school to 
teach: health, property, work, minor graces, major virtues, 
books, and men. 

Friday afternoon and Saturday forenoon were devoted to 
section work. Conferences were as follows :—classical, Ger- 
man, French, historical mathematical, physiological, physics, 
English, and biological. The last met in joint session with the 
Michigan Academy of Science. 

Friaay evening was given .to a lecture on the use of the 
stereopticon in the high school by Prin. George R. Swain, of 
Bay City high school. 

It was decided in the business session to change the general 
= of the Schoolmasters’ Club to a Principals’ Round 
Table. 

Officers were elected as follows :—Pres., Prin. A. J. Volland, 
Grand Rapids; Vice-pres., Prof. Julia A. King, Ypsilanti; 
Sec., Supt. H. M. Slauson, Ann Arbor; Treas., Prin. Ralph S. 
Garwood, Marshall; Executive Committee, C. F. Adams, 
Detroit, and R. B. Way, Saginaw. 


Items From Pennsylvania. 


The teachers of Logan township, Blair county, held their 
last monthly institute on Saturday, April 13. The discussions 
were of an interesting character. The progress of schools in 
general, the benefit of local institutes, and what to do during 
vacation were fully considered by teachers and directors. Ex- 
Supt. J. H. Cessera, of Altoona, read a well-prepared paper on 
“ The Influence of Women,” in which he drew comparisons 
between the characteristics of the sexes, dwelling on the qual- 
ities and graces which enable women to exert a powerful in- 
fluence in all the departments of usefulness. He presented 
numerous examples to show the quiet influence of the mother 
in the formation of character in her children, and drew the con- 
clusion that as a rule great men have had good mothers. 


LANCASTER, PA.—Stehman Harrison Brubaker, a school- 
boy, of Manor township, near this city, has a remarkable 
record for regular attendance. He began his school life Aug. 
21, 1893, and since then has never been absent or tardy. 


Chester Teachers’ Institute. 


CHESTER, PA.—The exercises arranged by Supt. A. D. 
Yocum, of Chester, brought out nearly 150 teachers of the 
county, April 5. The program had some excellent numbers. 
A speaker who made a very good impression was Miss Jessie H. 
Bancroft, director of physical training in the schools of Brook- 
lyn. Miss Bancroft showed how physical education can be 
used in the schools partially to supply bodily needs, to correct 
bodily defects and to secure the necessary training of the will 
for its control over the body. ‘Ihe educational value of obedi- 
ence to sharp, quick commands was emphasized. rs 

Hon. Henry Houck, deputy superintendent of ublic in- 
struction, gave a quaint, conversational address, full of anec- 
dote and reminiscence. He specially commended the teacher 
who will never accept from a pupil a piece of work unless she 
is certain that it is the best hé can give. The teacher should 
adopt for herself the rule, “ Be careful to be careful.” 
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In and Around New York City. 


On the eve of the zoth next, a reunion of the former pupils of 
Mr. Geo. White, principal of grammar school No. 70, of this 
city, will be held at Hotel Savoy. A very enjoyable time is ex- 
pected, as Mr. White is a great favorite with his former pupils. 
The reunion is a regular yearly occurrence. On the evening 
of Thursday, April 25, Mr. White will deliver a lecture in 
Lenox Lyceum, Soth st. and Madison ave., subject, ‘‘ The Edu- 
cational Aftermath.” An admission fee of 50c., $1.00 and $1.50 
og charged. Anyone attending will certainly be well re- 
paid. 

The installation of Miss Laura D. Gill, of Barnard college, 
will take place Wednesday afternoon, May 1. The exercises 
will consist of a “ey oad by Bishop Potter; addresses on behalf, 
respectively, of the trustees of the college by Abram S. Hewitt, 
of Columbia university, by President Low ; of the facultyof the 
college by. Acting Dean Robinson; of the alumnae by Miss 
Virginia C, Gildersleeve, and of the students of the college 
by Miss Florence L. Sanville. 


The Seymour Carnegie-library bill passed the senate at 
Albany by a unanimous voie, Aprilg9. Tle same day a similar 
enabling bill was introduced into the Assembly by Mr. Griffith. 


An interesting lecture on “ Commercial High Schools ” was 
delivered by Pres. Miles M O’Brien, of the board of educa- 
tion,at the Teachers college, April io. Mr. O’Brien predicted 
that the new business high school, of New York, will become 
one of the best known institutions in the city. 


Lectures Successful in Brooklyn. 


The first season of free public lectures in Brooklyn came to 
aclose April13. The outcome of the experiment has more 
than justified all that was predicted. The audiences in the 
three months of the season aggregated 112,444, of whom 58,424 
were men, 54,020 women. The cost was about $6,000, making 
the expense per attendant about 5 cents. Associate Supt. 
Shallow, who is in charge of the lectures, is very enthusiastic 
about them and expects to see a great expansion of the system 
next year. The new season will begin Oct. 1, 


Supt. Payne on School Exhibits, 
The council of Nassau county school principals met at the 
Jamaica, L.I., normal school, April 13. One of the best 
apers | ay egy was that of Prin. Frank O. Payne on “ The 
se and Abuse of School Exhibits.” Mr. Payne said in sub- 
stance: : 
There are two kinds of school exhibits, one devoted to dis- 
playing the pupil’s entire work, the other offering only the best 
that has been done. There is something to be said in favor of 
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each kind. The usefulness of an exhibit should be considered 
in three connections: (1) to the pupil; (2) to the patrons of the 
school; (3) to the teacher. 

To the pupil the exhibit of work stimulates exertion. To 
know that good work will be appreciated furnishes him an in- 
centive to do good work all thru the year. 

An exhibit is useful to the parent as showing wherein the 
child is strong and wherein he fails. It will also, if properly 
arranged, indicate something of the child’s progress thru the 

ear. 
. An honest exhibit is also of great benefit to the teacher. It 
encourages interchange of ideas and helps to keep one out of 
the ruts. 

The great point about all exhibits is that they should be 
honest. It is fair enough to show only the best work, but that 
work should be characteristic of what is done from day to day, 
not work specially prepared for the occasion. One school in 
New York City spent three weeks of time allotted to geo- 
graphy last season in painting the maps of the continents 
upon rubber balls to be sent to the Exposition at Paris. The 
value of such expenditure of time may be questioned. Every 
exhibit ought to be so gathered together as to show something 
of the progress of each child exhibiting. 


Delightful Vacation Tours. 


Mr. Walter S. Goodenough, director of art instruction in the 
public schools of Brooklyn, has brought out the announce: 
ment of his vacation tours to Europe. There is no more in- 
telligent art critic in the United States than Mr. Goodenough, 
and a tour witb one of his parties means a liberal education in 
the fine arts. This year’s itinerary for the main tour is a very 
delightful one—Antwerp, Brussels; up the Rhine, Switzer- 
land; Milan, Florence, Rome, Naples, Ravenna, Venice; the 
Brenner Pass through the Alps, Munich and Heidelberg. 
Travel by night and on Sundays is avoided, and long journeys 
by rail. There is an extension tour which will leave Antwerp 
Aug. 7 for Paris, London, the Midlands of 1 ngland, returning 
to the U. S. by way of Glasgow. These tours are planned to 
be as attractive as possible to teachers. Inquiries to be 
addressed to Walter S. Goodenough, 267a Lewis avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 





A farmer at Foxon, Conn., brought charges against a school 
teacher because he—it was a man—was in the habit of playing 
“ Duck on the Rock,” “ Button, Button ’ and other games with 
his pupils, out of class hours. The farmer submitted that it is 
prejudicial to good discipline and the teacher’s dignity to en- 
gage in such games. The school board maintained that the 
point was not welltaken and dismissed the charges with a word 
of commendation for the teacher. 
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New England Notes. 


Boston, MAss.—The committee of education, in the state 
legislature, has reported a bill establishing the office of 
supervisor of the normal schools of the state, at a salary of 
$3,500, with $800 additional to be allowed for traveling 
expenses. 


At the meeting of the school board, on March 26th, Mrs: 
Cora V. Enright was confirmed as a teacher in the Bunker Hill 
grammar school, the vote of the previous meeting against 
confirmation, because she is a married woman, being recon- 
sidered. The board also voted to require each of the super- 
visors to have an office hour at the board rooms every day, 
except Saturdays. . 

The prize drill of the boys in the Latin school and the Eng- 
lish high school, which has usually taken place near the end 
of May, was held this year before the spring vacation. The 
boys drilled in Mechanic’s Hall, in three divisions, each divi- 
sion occupying a day. Col. Benyon, the military instructor, 
deserves high praise for the soldierly appearance presented by 
the various companies. 


New Haven, Conn.—Miss Bush, superintendent of schools 
of East Lynn, gave an interesting talk before the Women’s 
School Association, Aprililo. She made a plea forisome kind 
of a school system in Connecticut; at present the most strik- 
ing fact is that there is none. Each town does just as it 
chooses. There is too much local self-government. The 
supervision of schools is too often perfunctory. 


Boston, MAss.—At the meeting of the school board on 
April 9, Mr. Charles C. Haynes was elected master of the 
Lewis school, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
William L. P. Boardman. Miss Ellen F. Duft was also 
chosen principal of the schools of cookery. Miss Duff has 
been head teacher of cookery for some time, and in that posi- 
tion she has performed the duties of principal. This new 
appointment gives her the salary due to the position. Mr. 
Charles H. Mendell, was elected special assistant in the Me- 
chanic Arts high school, and Miss Mabel S. Moise teacher of 
physical training inthe Dorchester highschool. Mr. Augustus 
D. Small, sub-master of the Lawrence grammar school, was 
elected head master of the South Boston high school to be 
opened in September next. Mr. Small was formerly superin- 
tendent of schools at Salem. 


NorTH ADAMS, Mass.—Mr. C. Q. Richmond has been ap- 
pointed a member of the state board of education, to succeed 
Pres. Franklin Carter, of Williams college, who has resigned. 
Mr. Richmond has served for nine years on the school commit- 
tee of his town, has always been deeply interested in education, 
and had a large part in securing the location of the state nor- 
mal school at North Adams. 


Lynn, Mass.—The school committee is considering the ad- 
visability of adopting a regulation against the employment of 
married women in the schools. 


ANDOVER, Mass.—Dr. Bancroft, of Phillips academy, says 
that the gymnasium so long contemplated wil] be built this 
season; that Brother field has been fitted up; that a new 
dormitory to be named Bancroft Halli, is to be built, and that a 
gift, the amount of which, as well as the donor, is to be kept 
secret for the present, has been received. While this is less 
than $250,000, it is the largest single gift which the academy 
has ever received and is sufficient to establish a department of 
archzology, as already reported, provide it with $40,000 worth 
of specimens, to erect a building, and to provide for some 
original investigatons, 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss.—Prof. Wm. W. Goodwin, head of the 
departmeut of Greek, Harvard university, has tendered his 
resignation, to take effect at the end of the current year, be- 
cause of old age and a desire to be relieved of the arduous 
duties belonging to the position. Prof. Goodwin was graduated 
from Harvard in 1851, and after studying at Bonn, Berlin, and 
Géttingen, he was appointed tutor at Harvard in 1856. In 
1860 he was elected Eliot professor of Greek. He received the 
degree of LL. D. from Amherst, and also from Cambridge, 
England, in 1883. He is the author of several text-books, and 
of many co "tributions to literary and philological journals. 


ATTLEBORO, MAss.—An exhibition of favrile art glass con- 
tributed by Mr. Louis C. Tiffany, of New York, was held at 
the high school, April 12. The affair 
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courses in civil engineering. All students in civil engineering 
will be required to take these courses in surveying and rail- 
roading; while others who are purposing the study of engin- 
eering may take the courses if they wish. The land is suited 
to ali classes of practical work. 

A camp will be constructed, and the work will begin about 
June 15, to last some two months. 


WESTERLY, R. I.—The sum of $50,000 has been appropri- 
ated tor a high school building. Loring and Phipps, of Bos- 
ton, are the architects. 


New HAVEN, Conn.—Yale university will ultimately be- 
come the possessor ot a large legacy from the widow ot the 
late Senator John R. McPherson, of Jersey City, N.J. The 
estate is valued at upwards of a half million and is left for the 
use of Mrs. McPherson’s daughter, but at her death all except 
$60,000 goes to Yale to assist poor students. 


The Yale university summer school of forestry will be held 
at Milford, Pa., on the estate of Mr. James W. Pinchot. Much 
of the instruction will be suited to the needs of teachers who 
may wish to get a general knowledge of forestry. The school 
is open to women. Candidates are advised to make application 
before May 1, to Prof. Henry S. Graves, Yale forest school, 
New Haven, Conn. 


NEw BriTAIN, CONN.—It is unofficially reported that the 
principalship of the Yonkers, N.Y., high school has been 
tendered to Prin. Benedict, of the New Britain high school. 


Exerer, N. H.—Prof. Arthur G. Leacock, lately elected 
professor of Greek in Phillips Exeter academy, has a Greek 
grammar about ready for publication. 


TiLTON.—Mr. Ira E. Chase, of Haverhill, Mass., has just 
given the New Hampshire Conference seminary and Female 
college, of this town, nine tracts of real estate in Haverhill 
and one in Newton, N.H., the income of the property to be 
added to the endowment. This seminary has largely increased 
ob of late, and this will be an additional help to the 
school. 


New Superintendents in Maine. 


Mr. Oscar R. Sturtevant has been appointed superintendent 
of schools at Cumberland, Rev. J. D. O. Powers at Kenne- 
bunk, L. O. Sanborn at Randolph, and Lee Stevens at 
Chelsea. At Ellsworth, Mr. W. H. Dresser hereafter gives his 
entire time to the high school, and Mr. George B. Stewart be- 
comes superintendent. 


More Massachusetts Items. 


Quincy.—The School Committee has appointed Miss 
Elizabeth B. Thomas as a teacher in the Gridley Bryant 
school. Miss Elizabeth Southern, teacher of French in the 
high school, has been granted leave of absence to visit Paris. 
Miss Sarah G. Edwards has resigned her position in the 
Quincy school, 


Lynn.—Miss Agnes T. Maroney has been elected teacher 
of sciences in the English high school, to succeed Miss Mc- 
Iver, who resigned. 


BYFIELD.—A large four-room school-house was dedicated 
by appropriate public exercises, on March 23. It furnishes 
accommodations to one hundred sixty pupils. 


AMHERST.—Prof. John R. S. Sterrett, head of the Greek de- 
partment in Amherst college, who has been on the facul 
since 1892, has been elected professor of Greek at Cornell 
university, the chair made vacant by the election of Professor 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler to the presidency of California univer- 
sity. He is the author of several books, and is one of the bes¢ 
Greek scholars in the country. 


HAVERHILL.—The Woman’s Literary Union tendered a re- 
ception to Miss Harriette O. Nelson, at Bradford academy, on 
the afternoon of March 23. About three hundred guests 
were present, and the event was one of the most notable of the 
season, Miss Nelson has been the president of the Literary 
Union for the past four years, and now declines to continue in 
the office. This mark a appreciation is of special interest to 
teachers, for Miss Nelson has won wide reputation in the pro- 
fession, having been an assistant in the Haverhill high school 
tor more than twenty years, as well as teacher in other places. 





was arranged by the supervisor of 
drawing and the teachers of the high 
ow and proved to be very success- 
ful. 


New HAven, Conn.—The contract 
for the new building for fhe Yale Medi- 
cal school has been awarded to Messrs. 
Treat & Sperry. who have already built 
about 7 buildings for the univer- 
sity. The building is to cost $96,000. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass,—Harvard’ uni- 
versity has purchased a-tract of land. 
four hun acres.in area, at. Squam . 
Lake, N. H., to be used for summer 
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NoRTHAMPTON.—Prin. Edwin C. Howard, of the high and 
graded school, New Hartford, Conn., has been elected princi- 
pal of the Center grammar schooj. Mr. Howard was graduated 
at Boston university in 1893, and he has been engaged in 
teaching ever since. 


Corporation Counsel A. J. Bailey has prepared two bills for 
the committee on metropolitan affairs of the Massachusetts 
legislature, which virtually take away from the school com- 
mittee all its powers of construction and care of school-houses. 
The first bill provides that a permanent commission of three 
shall be appointed ¥ the mayor without confirmation by the 
board of aldermen. The chairman is to receive $3,500 annu- 
ally and the other commissioners $3,000 each. This commission 
is to have power to select sites, lay out yards, and erect build- 
ings. .Thereis provision of an appropriation of $1,000,000 for 
the present year, and the same amount for each year for four 
years Te 

The second bill makes allowance for a school appropriation 
on the basis of $3.40 per $1,000 valuation. 


we 
Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


The publication of the material for the illustration of the 
work accomplished by the American expedition to Assos, in 
1881-3, has been long delayed. The material is now in condi- 
tion to be publisned, and if a sufficient number of subscribers 
can be obtained for the work, its issue will be begun at once. 
It will consist of the plans, drawings and photographs of the 
site of the city and of the buildings investigated, and will give 
all those details and measurements which may be of service to 
students of ancient art. Inquiries may be addressed to W. F. 
Harris, 81 Mercer Circle, Cambridge, Mass. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The East Side high school will be 
located on Alexander street, between Main street and Uni- 
versity avenue. Sufficient land has been obtained to assure 
the erection of the building. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis court of appeals, in the case 
of E. F. Haycraft, an eleven-year-old schoolboy, vs. his 
teacher, Miss Dollie Grigsby, and two school directors, 
James Thomas and Ollie Weller, all of Audrain county, has 
handed down the opinion that the less corporal punishment 
the better in schools, homes, prisons, and wherever punish- 
ment is inflicted. The opinion states that there is an indica- 
tion that the boy was maltreated and subjected to unnecessary 
harshness, the entire affair “‘ smacking of Botheboy’s Hall.” 


ATLANTA, Ga.—Gov. Candler has made a hurried trip over 
to New York to borrow $200,000 in the name of the state for 
payment of teachers’ salaries. This he is permitted to do 
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under the constitution. Back of the trouble is a controversy 
regarding the right of the state officials to use temporarily the 
public property fund of $432,000. The matter has to be tested 
in the courts. Meantime there ‘is only $96,000 available for 
paying the teachers. 


About one hundred members attended the seventh annual 
meeting of the Michigan Academy of Science, held at Ann 
Arbor, March 28-30. The papers presented before the general 
sessions were, ‘‘ Nature Study,” Prof. Charles E. Barr, Albion 
college ; ‘‘ The Place of Physics in a Liberal Education,” Prof, 
Henry S. Carhart, University of Michigan ; ‘‘ The Haunts and 
Habits of Wild Birds,” Prof. F. H. Herrick, Cleveland, Ohio; 
“ An Archeological warete 2 Michigan,” Harlan I. Smith, 
New York city; “ Recent Work of the State Geological Sur- 
vey,” Dr. A.C, Lane, Lansing, Mich.; ‘* The Proposed Topo- 
graphic Maps of Michigan,” Dr. Israel C. Russell, University 
of Michigan: “ How Shalla bee Person Study Botany?” 
Dr. Wm. J. Beal, State Agricultural college. Section meetings 
were held in botany, zoology, sanitary science, and agriculture. 

Action was taken looking toward an amalgamation of all the 
scientific associations of the state and Union with the School- 
masters’ Club. A delegate and analternate are to be appointed 
from each society to a conference to consider the matter. The 
organizations suggested are ‘‘ The Academy of Science,” the 
physical chemical, and biological sections of the Schoolmasters’ 
Club, The State Chemical society, The State Horticultural 
society, The Archeological Society of Detroit, The State 
Engineering society and any others that would come into the 
same class. The report will come up at the next seg 
The officers cleaeed were as follows:—Pres., Dr. Victor C. 
Ln ag Ann Arbor; Sec., Prof. J. B. Pollock; Treas., Prof 
W. H. Munson, Hillsdale college; Vice-presidents, Zoology, 
Hubert L. Clark, Olivet college; Botany, C. F. Wheeler, 
Agricultural college; Sanitary Science, Hon. Frank Wells, 
Lansing; Agriculture, Prof. L. G. Jeffry, Agricultural college. 





Recent Deaths. 


PRINCETON, N.J.—Dr. John Thomas Duffield, senior 
member of the faculty of Princeton university and professor 
emeritus of mathematics, died from heart failure, April 11. 
Dr. Duffield was born at Connellsburg, Pa., in 1823, and was 
graduated from the College of New Jersey, now Princeton uni- 
versity, in the class of 1841, one of the most remarkable ever 
graduated from Princeton. 


FITCHBURG.—Miss Abbie E. Conn died from paralysis, on 
March 28. She was studying osteopathy, in Boston, in the 
tall, and was taken sick there. She was a teacher in Fitch- 
burg for many years, and later at different places in Vermont; 
and she was preceptress of a seminary at Fairfield, N. Y. 
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of the telephone or disturb your thinking. 
here are a host of other good points, fully described and illustrated in 
“THE BOOK OF THE NEW CENTURY,” 
which will be sent on request. 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY, 302 Broadway, New York. 


Eneyelopadia of 
Etiquette, 


What to Do 
What to Jay 
What to Write 
What to Wear 


A BOOK OF MANNERS 
FOR EVERYDAY USE, 


Illustrated. $2.00. 





Cloth, 12mo. 


‘‘ This book is of such excellent quality 
and comprehensive proportions that it may 
fairly be described as the last word on 
‘manners for everyday use.’ There can 
be no goed excuse to publish another 
‘Encyclopedia of Etiquette’ in this 
country for the rest of the century.’’— 

Boston Journal 

















PAPER_: MODEL : OF: GHE : LARYNX 


This unique bit of apparatus is simplicity itself, and yet teaches 
more about the om 7 in afew minutes, than pages of descrip- 
ith directions given, each pupilcan make 


tion could teach. 


copy. ‘The model is sent securely packed for a5 cents. : 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East 9th St., New York. 


For sale at all bookstores, 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price, 


|McClure, Phillips & Co., 


141 East 25th St., NEW YORK. 
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Torpid Liver 


Is sometimes responsible for difficult 
digestion, that is, DYSPEPSIA. 

When it is 

What headache, dizziness, constipation, 

What fits of despondency, 

What fears of imaginary evils, conduce 
with the distress after eating, the sour- 
ness of the stomach, the bad taste in the 
mouth, and so forth, to make the life of the 
sufferer scarcely worth living! 

Dyspepsia resulted from torpid liver in 
the case of Mrs. Jones, 2320 N. 12th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., who was a great sufferer. 

Her statement made in her 77th year is 
that she was completely cured of it and all 
its attendant aches and pains, as others 
have been, by a faithful use of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


That acts on all the digestive organs, 
cures dyspepsia, and gives permanent vigor 
and tone to the whole system. 

Hoop’s PILLs cure all liver ills. 25 cents. 
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Adirondack 
Summer : School 


ART, MANUAL TRAINING, NATURE 
STUDY. 


ConpucTEp By J. LIBERTY TADD, 


Director Public Industrial Art School, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Situated in the highest part of the Adirondacks 
near Lake Saranac, New York. 


“The Most Picturesque Spot in the World.” 


THE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 


is based on the work described in J. ips 
Tadd’s book, ‘‘ New Methods in Education,” an 
now carried on in many schools in various parts 
of the country and abroad. Nature study is the 
fundamental principle, with expression in Draw- 
ing, Designing, Clay Modeling, Wood Carving. 
Painting, etc. The course will fit pupils to become 
teachers, and fit teachers to apply the methods in 
their =P, amente end classes = ee ex- 
pense and friction. e painting and modelin 
and landscape work for advanced students. Mr, 
Tadd will be assisted De sovetat teachers from 
his schools in Philadelphia. 


Address all letters and communications before 
June5to J. LIBERTY TADD, 
Normal School Studios, 319 N. 82d Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
From June 5 to September 30, 
J. Liperty Tapp, Saranac Lake P.Q., New York. 











BORATED 
TALCUM 


ENNEN’® 


worthless substitutes, but a 

: reason for it."" Kemovesall odor of per- 

Sold everywhere, or mai on receipt of 35 er Shaving 
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CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 


Teeth without Plates: 

The special and scientific branch of dentistry 
known as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the 
most accurate adjustment with rfect mechani- 
cal construction to insure an tic success and 
permanency. eet : : 

Having every facility for this class of work I 
can now offer reasonable prices as consistent with 
first class workmanship. EsTAaBLISHED, 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 969 W. 28St.. NY 


Our new Teachers’ Catalog sent free on 
request. E.L. KELLOGG & CoO., 
61 East Ninth St.. New York 








Interesting Notes. 


Death of a Famous Publisher. 


George Murray Smith, the famous Eng- 
lish publisher, died recently in London. 
Mr. Smith was a member of the firm of 
Smith, Elder & Co., and published some 
of the first editions of William Makepeace 
Thackeray. He founded the Cornhill 
Magazine in 1860. 

e was born in 1824 and became mana- 
ger of the business in 1844. His first pub- 
lishing venture was with R. H. Horne’s 
“Orion,” and his second with Leigh 
Hunt’s “Imagination and Fancy.” is 
firm published ‘‘ The Professor,” by “ Cur- 
rer Bell” (Charlotte Bronte), and “Jane 
Eyre ” and “ Shirley,” by the same author. 
In 1850 he published “ The Kickleburys 
on the Rhine,” by Thackeray, which was 
followed in 1852 by “The History of 
Henry Esmond.” 

In 1860 Mr. Smith made Thackeray 
editor of the Cornhill Magazine, and he 
wrote “Lovel, the Widower,” for the 
magazine. “ Framley Parsonage,” by An- 
thony Trollope, and ‘‘ Romola,” by George 
Eliot, first saw the light in the Cornhz/, 
which was supplied by such authors as 
Alfred Tennyson, George Augustus Sala, 
Mrs. Gaskell, Herman Merivale, John 
Ruskin, Laurence Oliphant, Miss Thack- 
eray, Matthew Arnold, Mrs. Browning, 
Lord Lytton, Charles Lever, and Frederick 
Locker. 


High Pressure Days. 


Men and women alike have to work in- 
cessantly with brain and hand to hold 
their own nowadays. Never were the de- 
mands of business, the wants of the family, 
the requirements of society more numer- 
ous. The first effect of the praiseworthy 
effort to keep up with all these things is 
commonly seen in a weakened or debili- 
tated condition of the nervous system, 
which results in dyspepsia, defective nu- 
trition of both body and brain, and in 


extreme cases in complete nervous pros- | 


tration. It is clearly seen that what is 
needed is what will sustain the system. 
give vigor and tone to the nerves, and keep 
the digestive and assimilative functions 
healthy and active. From personal knowl- 
edge, we can recommend Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla for this purpose. It acts on all the 
vital organs, builds up the whole system, 
and fits men and women for these high- 
pressure days. 


Old Point Comfort, Richmond and Wash- 
ington. 


Last Tour of the Season via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

The last six-day personally-conducted 
tour of the season to Old Point Comfort, 
Richmond and Washington via the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad will leave New York and 
Philadelphia on Saturday, April 27. 

Tickets iacluding transportation, meals 
en route in both directions, transfers of 
passengers and baggage, hotel accommo- 
dations at Old Point Comfort, Richmond, 
and Washington, and carriage ride about 
Richmond, will be sold at rate of $34.00 





ea 
Cake TK. 


Lyons Silks. 


Latest Importations for Evening Wear. 


White Silks and Satins for Wedding 
: Gowns, 


Novelties for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


Dress Goods. 


Wash Fabrics, Organdies, Silk and Wool 
Fabrics. 


Cloths. 


Light weight Cloths for Summer Wear. 
Outing, Golf, and Bicycle Suitings, 


Hosiery. 
Men’s, Women’s and Children’s 
Hosiery and Underwear. 


Ao i9th &. 


NEW YORK. 


Pears 


Soap for toilet, nursery, 
bath and shaving Match- 
less among all soaps in the 





world for these purposes. 


All sorts of 


le use it, all sorts of stores sell 
it, especially i ists. iaiiiiei 


gists 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY - - President 








“The Greatest of all the Companies.” 


can Te eo 
Income, 1900............... 60,582,802 
Paid Policy Holders,....... 540,479,809 
Insurance and Annuities,... 1,1 41,497,888 








ovary form of ey at the oven etee oom 
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Our new Teachers’ Catalog sent free on 
request. E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East oth St., New York 





COPYRIGHTS. 








‘Sa aye'No.and Ye-Dont refuse all 
Aavice 
to use SAPOLIO: Iris a! 


Solid cake of scouring soap, 
used for cleaning purposes. 


7 neerbemarrjos 


Readers of Taz Scroor Jovgnat are asked, for mutual benefit, to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Pyramid Pile Cure. 


Physicians Recommend It, Druggists 
Sell it, Everybody Praises It. 


If we could sell one package of Pyramid 
Pile Cure to every person in America who 
is troubled with piles and who would 
gladly give the 50 cents to be rid of piles, 
we would have about ten million dollars. 
The only reason that we don’t sell that 
many packages this year is that we will not 
be ae to get ten million people to try it. 
Just one application will prove its merit 
and amply repay the cost of the whole box. 

The effectis immediate. Comfortcomes 
at once and continued treatment will cure 
any case, no matter how bad. 

Pyramid Pile Cure soothes the inflamed 
surface the instant it touches it, heals it, 
reduces the swelling and puts the parts 
into a healthy, active condition. There is 
no substitute for it. Nothing compares 
with it. 

We have never heard of a single case 
that it failed to cure; we have heard of 
thousands that it has cured quickly and 
completely. 

— are a couple of letters recently re- 
ceived. 

From Geo. C. Geick, Owens Mills, Mo.: 

“Some time ago I bought a package of 
Pyramid Pile Cure for my wife who had 
suffered very much. The first trial did her 
more good than anything she has ever 
tried. It is just what is claimed for it.” 

From Richard Loan, Whipple, Ohio: 

“T have used the Pyramid Pile Cure 
and am entirely pleased and satisfied with 
results. It does the work and no mistake.” 

The proprietors of Pyramid Pile Cure 
could publish columns of similar letters, 
but these are enough to show what it will 
do in different cases. 

All druggists sell Pyramid Pile Cure or 
will get it for you. It is 50 cents per pack- 
age and made only by the Pyramid Drug 

0., of Marshall, Mich. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, 


OR MAGICAL 
BEAUTIFIER 


from New York, Brooklyn, and Newark; 
$32.50 from Trenton; $31.00 from Phil- 
adelphia, and proportionate rates from 
other stations. 

OLD PoINntT CoMFORT ONLY. 

Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, in- 
cluding luncheon on going trip, one and 
three-fourths days’ board at that place, 
and good to return direct by regular trains 
within six days, will be sold in connection 
with this tour at rate of $15.00 from New 
York; $13.50 from Trenton; $12.50 from 
Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from 
other points. 

‘For itineraries and full information 
apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 
1196 Broadway, New York; 780 Broad 
Street, Newark, N.J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


To Washington. 
Three Days Personally-Conducted Tour via 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

On April 25 the Pennyslvania Railroad 
Company will run the sixth tour of the 
season to Washington. Tourist Agent 
and Chaperon will accompany the party. 

Round-trip rate, covering railroad trans- 
portation for the round trip, hotel accom- 


modations, and transfer in Washington, | - 


station to hotel, $14.50 from New York, 
$13.00 from Trenton, $11.50 from 
Philadelphia. These rates include accom- 
modations for two days at the Arling- 
ton, Normandie, Riggs, or Ebbitt House. 
For accommodations at Willard’s, Regent, 
Metropolitan, or National Hotel, $2.50 
less. Side trips to Mount Vernon, Rich- 
mond, Old Point Comfort, and Norfolk at 
greatly reduced rates. 

All tickets good for ten days, with 
special hotel rates after expiration of hotel 
coupons. 

For itineraries and full information 
apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 
1196 Broadway, New York; 4 Court 
Street, Brooklyn; or address Geo. W. 


Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, | may. 


Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


California and Back this 
Summer. 


An illustrated book, which will be of 
much interest to all who are expecting to 
take advantage of the low rates to 
fornia this summer, at the time of the 


$50.00 to 


ask r Epworth League convention, to be held in 





ooh ’ aoure ng hE 
mene, gouraudl Crea One bottle will last 
.”” One 

six months. ning it every day. GOURAUD'S 
POUDRE SUBTI femoves superfluous hair 
ithout te the skin. 

. T. HOPKINS, ny 

For sale Draggists and Venay bork, Dealers 
throughout the U.8. adas, and Also found 


R. H. Macy’s, aker’s, and other 
Af 8 Dealers. ware of Imitations. 
gi — for arrest and proof of any one selling 


OUR NEW CATALOG 














is just.issued. fine catalog of teachers 
books was ever issued. It describes the 
best_books Pedagogy, Recitations 
and Diaiogs. Answers.Supplemen- 
tary ’ Stencils, etc.. etc 

BE. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 Eart Ninth &treet. NBW YORE 





> GUR 
HERE ALL 


CONSUMPTION 





fo | Of this book may be had free upon 





San Francisco in July, has just been issued 
by the Chicago & North Western R’y. 
Much valuable information is given re- 
lating to the state, variable routes, etc. 
The rate via this line will be only $50.00 
for the round trip from Chicago, with cor- 
responding rates from other points. Copy 
Pith 

ifth 


cation to Mr. W. B. Kniskern, 22 


| ave., Chicago, Ill, 


Tempting Terms. 


Those who are planning an early trip to 
the Pan-American Exposition will be in- 
terested to learn that the $12.00 excursion 
tickets from New York to Buffalo over the 
Lackawanna Railroad, will be on sale every 
day during May. The limit is ten days. 

havteer excursion trip is for $13.00, and 
tickets will be good for fifteen days, begin- 
ning Juner. A particularly tempting rate 
ista $9.00 excursion ticket to be sold on 
Tuesdays rye | May, good for five days, 
and honored only in coaches. 

A beautiful guide to the Exposition, 


telling about its many wonderful features, 


is being sent out in response to requests, 


accompanied by four cents in stamps, to | 


T. W. Lee, General Passenger Agent, New 
York City. Write for one, 
Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 
Syrnur has been used for 
MILLIONS OF MOTHERS for 
WITH PER. 


DREN W. TEETHING 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS 
and is the fg 
an 
im every of —— 3 sure ant 
ask for ” and take ne otb- 
or kind. Twea' van ia & 


ali- | P. 





«The Search | 
for Work 


The man who can do somethin; 
better than anyone else doesn 
search for work. ployers 
search for him. We teach the 
theory of engineering and the 
trades to men already at work. 
Th d our students hav 


secured & 


Salary-Raising 


Education 

in Mechanical, Electrical, Steam, 
Civil or Mini Engineering, 
Chemistry ; Architecture ; Plumb- 
ing: English Branches. 

hen writing state subject in 
which interested, : 
International Correspondence Schools, 

Box 1299,Scranton, Pa. 




















If YOU WANT TO 


Enjoy Your Breakfast 


TRY OUR NEW STANDARD 





IT IS INDEED A RARE TREAT. 
It is packed in ABSOLUTELY AIR-1IGHT TRADE- 
MAR will 


GS, which preserve the streugth 

and flavor for any length of time. es 
WHEN IN New York City don’t fail to visit the 
DSOMEST ani Tt TEA SToREin America 


—it has been entirely remodéled—new front, new 
entrance, new decorations, new stock, etc. It is 
well worth a visit. 

1 Orders by Mail or Telephone—251 Cort- 
landt—will receive prompt attention. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


31 and 33 Vesey St., corner Church St., 
O. Box 289. NEW YORE. 


& 











ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 
Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 
Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by: 
way Cars direct, or by transfer. 


Broad 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, - «= Proprietors 














At the End of Your Journey you will find it a 
great convenience to go right over to 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, Naw Yorr 


Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 4d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 








AN AGENT WANTED 


IN EVERY COUNTY AND EVERY @ITY 
IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


Kelloga’s « Ceachers’ « Libraries 


Terms Liberal. Write at Once. 
E. L. Ketioce & Co., 61 E. 9th St., NewYork 


SCHOOL BELLS Si 


MoSHANE BEL’ FOUNDRY, Baltimore,tid. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. | 
1856 


School Year. 


Edited by ALICE M. KELLOGG, 


are 340 short, pointed, unhackneyed selections 
covering, besides subjects relating to the Special 


é : NORTH AMERICA ASIA 
Days, Tributes to Great Men, Character Build- UNITED STATES AFRICA 
ing, Culture, Inspiration for Life, Incentives SOUTH AMERICA OCEANIA 


for Work, Nature, etc., etc, Eighty pages, 


WS 


Educational Publishers, 
61 East 9th Street, - - New York. 








RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY’S 


A Quolation Book || NEW PHYSICAL 
For Grammar Grades, WALL MAPS 


have been prepared with especial reference to the 
With Selections for all the Special Days in the needs of the upper grammar grades and the high school. 
With these maps before the eye, the pupil, without 
realizing it, is constantly acquiring correct notions of 
Telative altitudes, the distribution of high lands and 
low lands, of mountain barriers and the slopes of drain- 
This is the only book ot quotations prepared age areas. These are of vastly more importance than 


exclusively for grammar grade work. There merely political boundaries. 


MERCATOR’S WORLD EUROPE 


Mounted in convenient form. 


“ We also carry a complete line of imported Physical 
clear type, good paper. P rice, 25 cents. Wall Maps: Keipert, Sydow-Habenicht, Kuhnert,and 
other special makes. 


SEND FOR SPECIAL CATALOGUE. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY, 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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1900 


EIGHT IN NUMBER: 




















LECTURES ox TEACHING 


By J. C. FITCH 


In the early part of the year 1900, twenty years has 
elapsed since the lectures were delivered which form 
the basis of this great book. In commemoration of 
this event we have issued a very handsome new 
Edition of the book, 

It is printed from new plates, in large clear type, and 
contains 462 pages. 

The binding is a handsome library Cloth, like others of 
the Kellogg's Teachers’ Library Series. 

Ghe frontispiece is a fine portrait of Mr. Fitch. 

Gopic side-headings are inserted to aid the reader. 


“Teachers everywhere, among the English-speaking people, have hailed Mr. Fitch’s 
work as an invaluable aid for almost every kind of instruction and school organiza- 
tion. It combines the theoretical and the practical ; it is based on psychology ; it 
gives admirable advice on everything connected with teaching, from the furnishing 
of a school-room to the preparation of questions for examination. Its style is singu- 
larly clear, vigorous, and harmonious. Some one has said that it requires as much 
ability to govern and instruct.a district school with justice and wisdom as it does to 
govern a state ; and this thought must have been in the mind of Mr. Fitch when pre- 
paring his great work on teaching. His ideal schoolmaster must be a man of rare 
qualifications,—mental, moral, and physical. 

“Mr. Fitch has avoided the mistake made by many writers on education who have 
devoted their attention to a special department. He has neglected nothing. From 
the kindergarten to the higher branches taught in the common school he has touched 
upon every department of instruction, manifesting a thoroness and comprehensiveness 
of grasp indicative of careful thought and wide experience. Teachers and parents, as 
well as those just beginning to teach, would find it nny profitable to make 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching a subject for close and repeated study. 


Teachers’ price, $1.00 net, postpaid 


E. L. KELLOGG & C€0., - - 61 F. 9th St., New York 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS, 


are the cheapest, handivst, mostsatisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we will send you two 
samples for trial—a map of North America 
and a wing or e lesson—to- 
ether with catalog containing complete 


E. L. Keittoae & Co. 61 E. oth St.. N.Y 
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GRAND PRIZE, DARIS, 1900. 
Highest Award Dossible. 


Typewriter 
Is a Headlight 








Syracuse, N, Y.,U. 8, A. 











